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GIVE  HIM  A 

MUGMATE 

FOR  CHRISIMRS 


What  do  you  want  your  gift  to  him  to  be? 
Unique?  Personal?  Something  to  keep  him  warm? 
Consider  Mugmates.  They’re  certainly  unique— 
individual,  only-two-of-their-kind  mugs  that  set 
their  owners  apart  from  every  other  coffee-goer 
in  the  world.  They’re  certainly  personal,  because 
you  make  your  own.  And,  filld  to  the  brim  with 
good  hot  coffee,  Mugmates  will  warm  him  (and 
reward  him,  to  boot).  Think.  Isn’t  Mugmates 
an  idea  yM  want  to  share?  This  Christmas? 

MUGMATES  an  swMping  the  country  even  vocally!  Have  you 
heard  the  new  Eddie  Hodj(es  record,  "MUGMATES  ”?  It's  a  Cadence 
record,  1410.  Yon  can  get  it  whenver  you  buy  your  records.  Gnat! 
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New  recipes... created  and  tested  specially  for 


IJXOJUs^  Director  of  Home  Economics 

E-. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company 


We  do  hope  you’ll  write  to  us!  Every  month  we  present  new  recipes  for  the  kinds 
of  dishes  most  requested  by  home  economics  students.  And  we  select  students’  letters 
to  publish.* 


TPumJe. 


KRIS  KRINGLE  COOKIES  Makes  2  dozen  cookies 


cup  butter  or  2  cup*  tiftod  all-purpes*  flour 

margorlRO,  soft  Vt  toaspoou  salt 

%  cup  brown  tupar  1  cup  Quaker  or  Mothor's 

1  *u  Oats  (quick  or  eM 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  fashkmod,  uncooked) 

Beat  butter  until  creamy;  add  sugar  gradually  and  beat  until 
fluffy.  Add  egg  and  vanilla,  stirring  until  blended.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  flour  and  salt.  Add  to  butter  mixture.  Stir  in  rolled 
oats.  Roll  out  on  lightly  floured  board  or  canvas  to  %  -inch 
thickness.  Cut  out  Santas  with  well-floured  cutter.  Bake  on 
greased  cooky  sheets  in  moderate  oven  (375°F.)  10  to  12 
minutes.  Use  thick  confectioners’  sugar  frosting  for  beards  and 
decorative  lines  and  to  attach  1/2  candied  cherry  for  each  nose 
and  chocolate  pieces  for  eyes. 


TURKEY  CORN  BREAD  SANDWICHES  Makes  6  servings 

1  pk(.  Aunt  Ismima 
Com  Bread  Easy  Mix 
1  *U.  unbqatan 
cup  milk 

Place  egg  and  milk  in  bag  of  mix.  Squeeze  upper  part  of  bag 
to  force  air  out.  Close  top  of  bag  by  holding  tightly  between 
thumb  and  index  finger.  With  bag  resting  on  table,  mix  by 
working  bag  vigorously  with  fingers.  (Mix  about  40  seconds 
or  until  egg  is  completely  blended.)  Squeeze  bag  to  empty 
batter  into  foil  pan.  (Do  not  grease  pan.)  Bake  in  hot  oven 
(425‘’F.)  about  20  minutes.  Cut  into  squares;  split;  toast  under 
broiler.  Place  turkey  between  two  pieces  of  corn  bread.  Serve 
with  gravy  or  warmed  cranberry  sauce. 


PLUCK-A-SUCKER  WREATH  Makes  one  12-inch  wreath 


Sliced  hot  turkey 


One  4VS  oz.  pkg.  (9  cups)  Vt  cup  buttar  ar  marparint 

Quaker  Puffed  Rice  Few  drops  preen  feed  colerkip 

1  lb.  fresb  marshmallows  24  small  suckers 

Heat  puffed  rice  in  shallow  pan  in  moderate  oven  (350°F.)  10 
minutes.  Pour  into  large  greased  bowl.  Melt  marshmallows 
and  butter  over  low  heat  (may  use  double  boiler),  stirring 
until  smooth.  Add  food  coloring;  blend  until  evenly  colored. 
Pour  over  puffed  rice;  stir  until  evenly  coated.  Pack  puffed 
rice  mixture  into  a  greased  12-cup  ring  mold.  Let  stand  about 
10  minutes.  Loosen  from  edges  of  mold  with  a  knife.  Turn  out 
onto  large  platter.  Insert  small  suckers  into  the  wreath. 


Linda  Bennett 
Port  William,  Ohio 

My  ambition  is  to  become 
either  a  model  or  secretary. 
The  place  I’d  most  like  to  visit 
is  Hollywood,  California.  I’d 
like  a  recipe  that  would  go 
over  well  with  teen-age  girls  at 
a  birthday  party. 


Alice  Niedzielski 
St.  Paul,  Alberta 

When  I  grow  up,  I  want  to  be¬ 
come  a  registered  nurse.  I’d 
like  to  visit  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  I  have  relatives.  I 
would  like  a  delicious  sand¬ 
wich  recipe  for  parties. 


* 


You’ll  receive  $10  if  your  letter  is  pub- 
lished!  And  every  girl  who  writes  to  us 
will  receive  our  new  recipe  book.  Teen  Cooks.  If  your 
letter  is  published,  we’ll  also  send  your  teacher  a  beau¬ 
tiful  copper  “chafing  dish”  style  server-and-warmer  for 
your  classroom. 


Send  your  name,  school,  and  a  clear  snapshot,  along 
with  the  answers  to  these  questions: 

What  is  your  ambition? 

What  recipes  would  you  like  from  Mary  Alden? 

Where  u'ould  you  like  to  travel,  or  live? 

Send  to  Mary  Alden,  Box  3361,  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  (Sorry,  but  photos  can’t  be  returned.) 
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.  .  .  and  that'»  ^hal  Me  mean!  Vi  rile  ii!) 
a  postcard,  nivini;  your  opinion  on  any 
subject  and  criticism  of  any  kind — 
brickbats  or  orchids,  ^'e  Maiit  to  know 
tchtit'g  on  your  mind.  Ollier  readers 
do.  too.  Address  I.elters  Editor,  Co-ed, 
.13  ^  est  42nfl  St.,  NeM-  York  .36.  IN'.  3  . 

— The  Editors 


Dear  Editor: 

I  disagree  with  your  answer  to  (jues- 
tion  #9  in  “Lovely  to  Look  .At,”  p.  50. 
in  the  November  Co-ed.  1  believe  one 
should  always  manicure  before  a  spe¬ 
cial  occasion,  whether  wearing  gloves 
or  not. 

—Marilyn  Wehb,  Binfdiamion,  N.  V. 

So  do  we,  Marilyn.  Unfortunately,  a 
hobgoblin  left  over  from  Halloween 
must  have  switched  letters  on  us!  The 
answer  to  #9  is  certainly  b.—Ed. 


Dear  Editor: 

Co-ed  has  been  helpful  to  me  in 
many  ways,  but  I  especially  like  the 
stories.  Can  we  have  more  of  them? 

—Dora  Dean,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utai 

You’ll  find  two  stories  in  this  issue. 
Dora,  one  intriguingly  entitled,  “The 
Peppermint  Forest’’  and  the  other,  “Let 
Nothing  You  Dismay.’’  In  additio;.. 
“Marusia,”  the  fourth  in  our  series  o 
visits  to  teens  around  tlie  globe,  make 
interesting  story-like  reading.— Ed. 


Dear  Editor: 

I  am  planning  my  Christmas  gilts 
and  thought  that  subscriptions  to  Co-ed 
would  be  in  order.  Do  \ou  mail  \ou; 
magazine  to  the  Ikitish  Isles,  and  if  so. 
what  is  the  cost  of  an  overseas  subscrip¬ 
tion? 

—Rita  Meyers,  Tacoma,  Wasti. 

An  overseas  subscription  for  one  year 
costs  S2.()()  ($1.50  for  the  subscriptio’ 
and  50(‘  for  postage).  Write  to  Sub¬ 
scription  Dept.,  Co-ed  Magazine,  .33 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Enclose  check  or  money  order  for  $2.00. 


My  dress  for  the  dance  is  finished 


“Come  over  and  see  it.  It’s  the  dreamiest  dress  I’ve  ever 
had.  I  hope  Tom  likes  it.” 

Hojres,  plans,  pleasures— how  much  more  satisfying  they 
are  when  you  share  them  with  a  friend.  Think  how  many 
times  you  do  this  by  telephone .  . .  and  how  many  other 
happy  and  useful  purposes  the  telephone  serves  in  your 
busy  life.  You  greet  friends  on  special  occasions,  arrange 
meetings,  accept  invitations,  discuss  school  work— day  in, 
day  out,  by  telephone.  Use  your  phone  thoughtfully  — and 
you’ll  be  a  popular  girl  with  family  and  friends. 


We  Goofed! 

Ill  the  November  i.ssue  (page  34)  we 
show'ed  how  to  make  a  foolproof  pie¬ 
crust  but  failed  to  mention  that  the 
recipe  came  to  us  from  Hetty  Crocker 
and  Best  Foods,  w'ho.se  Gold  Medal  Hour 
and  Mazola  Corn  Oil  guarantee  a  Hak\  , 
golden  crust  every  time.  Sorry! 


It's  smart  to  use  the  telephone — and  fun,  too 
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ON  OUR  COVER 

Decorating  the  house  outside  and  inside  is  oil  part  of  the  fun 
of  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  addition  to  our  cover  with  its  easy- 
to-assemble  party  centerpiece,  you  will  find  bright  decorations 
for  the  outside  of  the  house  on  page  16.  Our  Christmas  Holly 
Tree  Centerpiece  is  o  Brownie  Creation,  by  Rust  Craft. 
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BY  PENNY  PATTERSON 


POINTERS 
FROM 
?  PENNY 

Dorothy  Gray  Teen  Beauty  Counselor 


Q.  My  skin  is  very  oily  and  breaks  out  in  a  series  of  tiny  bumps.  Do 
you  knoiv  any  remedy  for  this?  Ann  S.,  Tampa. 

km  Your  answer  is  Netv  Scrub  Set  by  Dorothy  Gray  .  .  .  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  teen-age  skin  problems  of  acne.  Here’s  why :  First,  Medicated 
Scrub  Soap  works  deep  down  to  rout  out  clogging  dust,  hardened  oils 
and  stale  make-up  that  cause  tiny  bumps.  And  special  oatmeal  in¬ 
gredient  stimulates.  Next,  Medicated  Refining  Lotion  keeps 
troublesome  skin  bacteria  in  check  .  .  .  refines  pores  for  a 
finer,  brighter  look.  Finally,  Medicated  Blemish  Cream  (now 
a  handy  tube)  helps  conceal  and  clear  up  trouble 
spots!  Use  the  set  daily  for  beautiful  results. 

Q.  My  hair  is  baity-fine  . . .  has  no  “body”  so  it  won’t  hold  a  curl.  My 
mother  suggested  /  try  a  permanent . . .  hut  I’m  scared  to  try  fust 
any  old  kind.  Cotdd  you  help  me?  Pat  D.,  Neu’  York. 


A.  Try  Ogilvie  Home  Permanent  by  Dorothy  Gray  ...  a  home  per¬ 
manent  developed  by  famous  Ogilvie  Sisters  .  . .  world’s  leading  hair 
specialists  for  50  years.  It’s  safe,  gentle,  salon-tested  , . . 
actually  conditions  as  it  curls!  It  starts  with  Pre-Perm 
...  a  conditioner  that  puts  your  hair  in  top  shape  to 
“take”  a  perm.  The  Cream  Waving  Lotion  permits 
you  to  control  the  waving  action  for  your  hair  type 
and  the  amount  of  curl  you  w'ant.  Then  Creme  Neu¬ 
tralizer  conditions  as  it  curls.  With  Ogilvie  Home 
Permanent  even  baby-fine  hair  gains  body  for  a  soft, 
shining  wave  with  “spring”. 

Q.  IV hy,  oh  ivhy,  must  medicated  make-tips  look  and  smell  so  medi¬ 
cated?  Toni  D.,  Los  Angeles. 

A.  There’s  a  new  medicated  make-up  that  keeps  medication  a  secret 
between  you  and  your  mirror.  It’s  fragrant.  It’s  smooth.  It  gives  your 
complexion  a  velvet-soft  glow  while  it  gives  your  skin  a  medicated 
beauty  treatment.  It’s  called  Velveteen  by  Dorothy  Gray 
and  it’s  the  most  flattering  thing  that’s  happened  to  girls 
since  the  first  compliment  was  given.  It  comes  in  five 
sensational  shades  and  two  formulas  —  a  Foundation  in  a 
tube  for  a  flawless,  natural  look  . . .  and  pressed-powder 
,  Compact  for  a  new  matte  finish. 


One,  Two,  Three,  Testing!  School  is 
not  the  only  place  for  tests.  Scientists, 
inventors,  and  manufacturers  are  busy 
testing  all  sorts  of  things  these  days: 

“The  Left-Shoe  Mystery”  arose  out 
of  a  shoe-testing  project  in  Windsor,  Vt. 
Here,  every  fall,  anywhere  from  50  to 
150  elementary  school  children  are 
given  free  pairs  of  shoes.  Purpose?  To 
test  the  durability  of  shoe  products  de- 
velopt'd  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rul)- 
ber  Co.  laboratories  and  their  competi¬ 
tors. 

Fourth  and  fifth  graders  are  consid¬ 
ered  hardest  on  shoes.  But  sixth  graders 
outdid  them  in  this  experiment  by  in¬ 
venting  a  game  that  involved  stopping 
a  fast-moving  bicycle  by  bringing  the 
left  shoe  down,  hard,  on  the  wheel.  The 
result  was  a  “left-shoe  mystery”  that 
puzzled  the  scientists— until  they  found 
out  about  the  game. 

A  Road  That  Drives  Cars  is  another 
test  case,  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Government.  This  is  an  electronic  road 
that  controls  cars  on  it  through  automa¬ 
tion.  Equipment  that  controls  steering, 
speed,  and  stopping  is  attached  to  the 
underside  of  cars  entering  the  highway 
and  removed  when  they  leave  the  high¬ 
way.  Automatic  lanes,  one  in  each  di¬ 
rection,  are  separated  by  guard  rails. 

One  of  the  promises  of  this  system 
is  the  possibility  of  fewer  accidents, 
since  the  human  factor  (fatigue,  eye- 
strain,  temper,  etc.)  is  eliminated  as 
long  as  the  car  is  on  the  controlled  road. 
The  idea  is  greater  speed  with  greater 
safety.  Such  highways  may  be  part  of 
an  interstate  system  linking  industrial 
centers  and  state  capitals  together  by 
1972. 

The  Battle  of  the  Tin  Cans  is  being 
fought  on  testing  fields  between  steel 
and  aluminum.  Steel  offers  a  new  type 
of  tin-plated  steel  can  about  half  as 
thick  as  the  familiar  kind,  and  costing 
much  less.  Aluminum  offers  a  new  can 
top  that  “conceivably  could  make  the 
can  opener  obsolete.”  This  can  top  is 
an  aluminum  sheet  with  a  metal  tab 
that  has  a  finger  loop.  To  open  a  can, 
pull  the  loop,  which  pulls  up  the  entire 
can  top.  Thus  far,  both  are  in  the  test¬ 
ing  stage.  No  one  knows  which  will 
pass  the  consumer  with  a  higher  mark. 
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CARVING  EASY  AS  1-2-3 


DIRECT  FROM  MEAT  HEADQUARTERS 


LESSON  #3 


POINTERS  FOR  THE  HOSTESS:  A 
porterhouse  or  sirloin  beef  steak  cut  IV^ 
to  2  inches  thick  is  good  for  broiling;  will 
serve  2  to  4  or  5  persons  easily.  Steaks 
should  be  carved  and  served  hot  at  table. 


Sirloin  Beef  Steak :  Place  steak  with  bone 
nearest  to  the  carver.  With  a  short  pointed 
steak  knife,  cut  around  bone  and  remove  it. 
Place  fork  firmly  in  steak.  Hold  knife  at  a 
slight  angle  and  slice  across  the  entire  steak. 
This  cuts  across  the  grain  of  the  muscle. 
Slices  should  he  to  inch  thick. 


Porterhouse  Beef  Steak:  Place  steak  with 
flank  end  toward  carver’s  right.  With  a  short 
pointed  steak  knife,  cut  around  the  T-  shaped 
bone.  Remove  bone  to  an  extra  plate.  Cut  the 
smaller  muscle  (tenderloin)  into  as  many 
slices  as  there  are  persons  to  be  served. 


CE  of  these  days  very  soon,i^'t’s  going  to  be  1962  and 
wliat  are  you  d^ing  about  If  Nou’re  a  clever,  think- 
:1  kind  of  giiJ,  you’ll  plan ^n  open-house  party  to  give 
lew  Eve.  This  is  a  "€ne  idea  for  three  reasons: 

pr^ng  thek holiday  f^ivities  ^id  get  as  much 
the  merrV  fceason  is  you  ca^;  (B)  there’s  a 
Rental  sort  Af  pi  casur#  in  having  goorf.old  friends  to- 
fr  at  the  'end  of  the  |)ld  yeaf  and  the  b^inning  of  the 
year;  (C)  a  gilwl  party  is  ifiesistible.  ^ 
lice  this  is  an  op^  house^  guests  will  be' arriving  and 
lig  at  no  set  tunes.  \To  ^ake  sure  they  don’t  come 
I*  you’re  ready  or  stay  tab  late,  make  youf*  invitations 
l^on  this  matter.  Whethei  you  phone,  writi.  or  invite 
siends  the  next  time  yo|  see  them,  mention  the  start¬ 
up  ending  hours.  “Any  t^e  froiaf3^4.o  12,”  you  might 


ingredients  are  jug:  as  easil/’^-ome  by.  In  fact,  when  you 
look  at  the  recipes  ^page  10),^ou  will  see  that  everything 
on  your  menu  is  easy  to  niike.  | 

In  and  among  the  serving ^eces  on  your  buffet,  scatter 
curls  of  bright-colored  streamer  paper  and  small  flurries 
of  confetti,  tossing  them  with  a  casual  hand. 


The  Spirit  of  '62! 

At  an  open  house,  where  guests  may  pop  in  for  a  half- 
hour  or  stay  on  for  two  or  three  hours,  it’s  not  feasible  to 
plan  a  schedule  of  games  or  formal  entertainment.  But  you 
can  do  some  delightful  things  in  the  spirit  of  the  day. 

Celebrities  of  ’61.  All  around  the  room,  pin  or  tape  up 
pictures  of  people  who  were  headliners  during  the  past  year. 
Choose  a  wide  assortment;  people  from  the  sports  and  en¬ 
tertainment  worlds,  people  on  the  national  and  international 
scenes,  people  in  your  community  who  were  noteworthy  for 
one  reason  or  another.  Clip  these  pictures  from  magazines 
and  newspapers,  but  be  .sure  to  omit  their  names  or  any 
identifying  captions.  (Write  their  names  across  the  backs 
of  the  pictures,  however.)  It  will  he  up  to  your  guests  to 
identify  the  subjects  and  you’ll  be  surprised  to  see  how 
inviting  and  interesting  this  memory  contest  can  be.  You 
might  have  a  grab-bag  of  small  prizes  for  guests  who  make 
correct  identifications.  Prizes  can  be  silly  mementos  of  the 
old  year— a  1961  calendar,  a  pair  of  ticket  stubs  from  the 
movies,  etc. 

Marathon  Games.  These  go  on  even  if  some  players  have 
to  leave.  Set  up  a  couple  of  playing  surfaces  (card  table  or 
occasional  table,  for  example)  in  corners  of  the  room.  On 
one,  put  a  game  of  Chinese  or  regular  checkers,  on  the 
other,  a  large  jigsaw  puzzle.  Betty  and  Jim  may  start  the 
puzzle,  then  have  to  leave.  Along  comes  Christine,  who  adds 
a  piece  or  two.  Frank  takes  a  crack  at  it  later  on.  Like  the 
marathons  of  ancient  Greece,  these  games  go  on  with  one 
relay  of  players  replacing  another  or  hanging  around  to 
comment. 

Pick  a  Fortune!  At  one  end  of  the  buffet  table,  place  a 
fairly  deep  bowl,  jug,  or  bag.  In  it,  put  a  handful  of  fortunes 
written  on  bright  scraps  of  paper.  Make  them  as  serious  or 
ziiny  as  you  like:  “You  will  meet  the  person  of  your  dreams 
this  year— and  will  you  be  sorry!”  “In  1962,  you  will  be 
discovered,  so  watch  it!” 

Near  the  fortune  bowl,  put  paper  and  pencil.  Each  guest 
who  draws  a  fortune  must  write  another  to  replace  it,  so 
the  supply  is  renewed  for  guests  who  may  come  later  in 
the  evening. 

Memory  Dance.  Collect  records  of  the  hit  songs  of  1961 
and  keep  the  player  going.  Clear  a  section  of  the  room  or 
an  adjacent  room  for  dancing  to  the  tunes  of  yesteryear. 


V  Happy  an^ 

:hile  is  special.  Set  a  bu 
e\^  year;  sparkling  sil 
t\\jnkling  glassware  ai 
menu  is  a  “shrewc 
a  definite  assi 


er,  easy-to-disj^ise-ot  paper 
1,  of  course,  #abulous  food. 
[?.”  Tb»<=fea^is  just  as  good 
:  forAn  on^  house, 
ir.  Ra;>«»take  plump  chicken 
•rusts  are  rich  kolden  brown, 
hat  way  bec;^ise  the  secret 


plate 

Note:  Tlrfs 
cold  as*^t  is  hot. 

Start  with  Chicken-of-the-Y( 
legs  and  bake  them  until  thei^ 

M’hat’s  more,  the  crusts  stay 
ingredient  in  the  batter  is  evaporated  milk,  \^^ich  makes  for 
smoothne.ss  and  crust-clingingness.  (Chick^,  incidentally, 
is  a  good  protein  food,  so  you’ll  be  givinp  your  guests  an 
energetic  start  on  the  year  to  come.)  j 

Right  alongside  the  chicken,  place  a  bflrvl  of  Sassy  Sauce, 
for  chicken-dipping.  This  is  a  sweet-and'^ungent  mixture  of 
mustard,  tomato  sauce,  Worcestershire^  .sauce,  pickle  relish, 
and,  unexpectedly,  molasses— all  of  \#hich,  combined,  be¬ 
come  a  taste  delight.  i 

Just  for  good  measure,  serve  a  ^ep  bowful  of  Tangy 
Potato  Salad,  made  with  a  creamy  flressing  (more  evapo¬ 
rated  milk),  spices,  and  minced  onicti  and  celery  for  crisp¬ 
ness.  To  be  safe,  have  a  spare  batch  thai^fc'gerator.  You 
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Hhits  to  Open-House  Hostesses 

Make  things  t%sicr  for  yourself  by  bearing  in  mind  that  all 
your  guests  are  r^t  likely  to  arrive  together  and  leave  at  a 
specified  time.  It  w^l  help  if  you  provide  a  place  for  coats, 
hats,  possibly  rain  gw  ( check "tMje  weather),  conveniently 
nc|r  the  front  door,  ^  .gue^i.-fnay  come  and  go  with  a 
mimmum  of  fuss.  i 

Si^je  you  aren’t  planning  4  regular  serving  hour,  keep  a 
sharp  e^^ut  on  the  paper  p^ate  and  fork  supply.  Clear  as 
you  go,  \'«l4hing  and  drying  silverware,  replacing  plates. 
That  way,  y^  keep  the  room  looking  fresh  and  attractive 
and  have  a  cl^an  service  to  offer  late  arrivals. 

Have  food  reserves  in  the  kitchen,  so  you  can  replenish 
the  chicken  platter,  refill  the  dip  bowl.  etc.  Remember,  too, 
that  food  is  inviting  when  it  seems  abundant.  A  good  thing 


to  do  is  transfer  food  Ih  smaller  serving  dishes  as  the  supply 
lessens,  so  they  will  ^ill  look\tap-high. 


ey  will  all 


^  ^  Resolved 

Sometimes  after  a  successful  pafiy,  a  few  old  friends 
linger  after  the  others  Have  gone,  t(Asettle  down  comfort¬ 
ably  and  %hare  a  quiett  interlude.  If  ihis  happens  at  your 
party,  feel  complimenjpd.  It  means  yo^  guests  have  had, 
and  are  still  having,  ^thoroughly  good  time.  They  may  be 
in  the  mood  for  a  r^nd  of  “Resolutions,”  a  ps;rl^t  ending 
for  New  Year’s  Evj^ 

Give  each  gucy  paper  and  pencil  and  aSow  five  minutes’ 
thinking  time.  Kch  person  writes  a  resedution,  not  for  hai- 
.self,  but  for  tly  one  sitting  to  the  right  ei  him. 

Before  the^arty  ends,  have  a  final  toast:  Resolved,  to 
take  the  Netl  Year  day  by  day  and  tmke  the  most  of  emh! 


MENU 

*Chicken-of-th«-Y«ar 
^Tongy  Potato  Salad 
^Count-the-Hours  Cake 
^Starlight  Punch 


Notional  BroiUr  Council 


Gown  by  Junior  Them# 


^Chicken-of-the-Year 


2  rupw  corn  flukr  crumbs  2  l«‘Us|MMtiis  sail 
2  leas|><M>ns  monostMliuni  '4  Icaspuon  pepper 

fllutaniale  16  bruil<‘r-fr>er  rhirken  legs 

1  cup  evaporated  milk 

('oinbine  c-orn  fl.ike  crumbs  with  monosodiiim  f'lutamatc, 
salt  and  pepper  in  shallow  dish.  Line  shallow  bakinj'  pan 
with  alnininnin  toil.  Dip  chicken  in  evaporated  milk,  then 
roll  in  seasoned  crumbs.  Place  chicken  le>j.s  in  foil-lined 
pan.  B.ike  in  moderate  oven  (  350°  F. )  4.5  minutes,  or  until 
teniler  and  golden  brown.  Serve  with  Sassy  Sauce.  Makes 
8  servings. 


Sassy  Sauce 

’4  rup  prepared  mustard  2  tablespoons  Worees- 

',4  rup  uiisulpliured  molasses  lershire  sauce 

{4  cup  rider  vineKur  '4  ran  pickle  relisb 

1  ran  (K  ounces)  tomato  sauce 


Blend  mustard  and  unsulphured  molasses  in  small  Ixiwl. 
Stir  in  remaining  ingredients.  Makes  2  cups. 


Co-cd 


'*Tangy  Potato  Salad 


.3  lbs.  wbile  potatoes 
-*l  rup  evaporated  milk 
\-2  cup  salad  oil 
.3  lablesp«Mms  ciiier 
vinegar 

1  lablesp<M>n  salt 


?  l  teaspoon  celery  seed 
I  tablesp<M>n  mustard 
*  4  t<‘aspoun  ^  €»rceslersliire 
sauce 

\‘3  cup  minced  onion 
1  rup  dire«l  celery 


Cook  i>otat{K*s  until  tender;  drain  and  chill.  Combine 
evaporat«‘d  milk  and  oil  in  1k)w1;  beat  until  blended.  .\ild 
vinegar;  beat  until  smooth.  Beat  in  salt,  celery  seed,  mus- 
t.iril  and  Worcestershire  sauce.  Peel  and  dice  potatoes;  add 
onion,  celery,  and  dressing.  Toss;  chill.  To  serve,  garnish 
l)owl  with  radishes,  celery  sticks,  carrot  curls,  tomato 
weilges.  Makes  8  servings. 

Co-ed 


^Count-the-Hours  Cake 


I  package  Hbile  or  yellow  mix 
1  12-ounre  jumbo  package  (2 
cups)  semi-sweet  ebocolale 
morsels 


1  8-ounce  container 
(1  cup) 
rommercial 
sour  cream 


Prepare  cake  mix  according  to  package  directions.  Bake 
in  two  8-  or  9-inch  layer  pans.  Melt  chocolate  over  hot  (not 
boiling)  w'ater.  Heuu)ve  from  water;  c(M)1  5  minutes  at  r»K)m 
temiverature.  Stir  in  cream;  blend  well.  P'ill  and  frost  ccwled 
cake  layers.  To  make  clock,  force  ornamental  frosting  {see 
reeipe  heUne )  through  cake  decorator.  Makes  one  8-  or  9- 
inch  layer  cake. 

Ornamental  Frosting 

'Ti  cup  confi'clioner's  sugar  1  egg  while 

I  16  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar  teaspoon  vanilla 

Sift  sugar  and  cream  of  tartar;  add  egg  white  and  vanilla. 
Be.it  until  frosting  holds  its  .shape. 

Co-ed 


^Starlight  Punch 

1  cups  quick  strawberry-  *,'2  cup  lemon  juice 

flavored  mix  I  bottle  (28  ounces) 

.3  cups  cold  water  chilletl  ginger  ale 

(aimbine  mix,  water,  lemon  juice  in  2-(|uart  bowl;  stir 
until  blended.  .\dd  ginger  ale.  Makes  16  half-cup  servings. 

Co-ed 


Fact  or  Fallacy? 

HOW’S  your  nutrition  knowledge?  Can  you  tell  food  facts 
from  food  fallacies?  Try  this  test  and  see.  Count  five 
points  for  each  statement  you  mark  correctly.  Total:  100. 
Play  fair  and  cover  the  answers  before  you  take  the  <juiz. 

1.  The  longer  vegetables  are  cooked,  the  better.  T  F 

2.  Milk  is  primarily  baby  food.  T  F 

3.  If  a  child  with  whom  you’re  baby-sitting  won’t  eat,  it’s 
a  good  idea  to  force  him  to  take  food.  T  F 

4.  Bananas  are  highly  digestible.  T  F 

5.  \  good  time  to  do  homework  is  after  a  big  dinner.  T  F 

6.  The  body  should  have  small  but  steady  amounts  of 
iodine  to  help  the  thyroid  gland  to  work  properly.  T  F 

7.  If  one  follows  a  fad  diet— one  which  stresses  a  certain 
few  foods— it  can  have  serious  after-effects  on  health.  T  F 

8.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  cut  out  all  fats  when  trying  to  lose 
weight.  T  F 

9.  Vitamin  A  in  the  diet  helps  keep  skin  smooth  and  soft. 

T  F 

10.  When  dieting  to  lose  weight,  it’s  a  good  idea  to  weigh 
on  the  scales  every  day.  T  F 

11.  Water  is  essential  to  diet.  T  F 

12.  X’itamin  C  in  the  diet  is  necessary  for  hard  teeth  and 
bones,  strong  muscles  and  blood  vessels.  T  F 

13.  Two  out  of  every  three  Americans  eat  a  well-balanced 
breakfast.  T  F 

14.  Breakfast  should  furnish  one  eighth  of  the  day’s  food 
for  children  and  grow’iiups.  T  F 

15.  To  lose  w'eight,  one  can  eat  all  one  wants  if  one  takes 
“reducing  pills.”  T  F 

16.  Toast  has  fewer  calories  than  untoasted  bread.  T  F 

17.  Overweight  is  due  primarily  to  heredity.  T  F 

18.  Wine  makes  blood.  T  F 

19.  Skip  meals  and  lose  weight.  T  F 

20.  Rare  steaks  and  rare  roast  beef  are  better  than  well- 
done  meat  in  the  treatment  of  anemia.  T  F 

Answers 

1.  False.  \'egetables  should  not  be  overcooked  or  cooked 
in  excessive  amounts  of  water  since  some  nutrients  are  made 
ineffective  by  heat,  and  some  go  into  solution  when  foods 
are  boiled.  This  loss  increases  with  temperature  and  time. 
Any  liquid  left  should  be  served  in  some  way  to  prevent  loss 
of  the  dissolved  minerals  and  vitamins. 

2.  False.  Scientists  consider  milk  a  vitally  important  food, 
needed  by  people  of  all  ages,  daily.  It  is  an  excellent  source 
of  calcium,  protein,  and  A  and  B  vitamins. 

3.  False.  Let  him  eat,  never  make  him  eat.  His  appetite 
is  a  good  gauge. 

4.  True.  When  eaten  fully  ripe,  that  is,  when  the  peel  is 
flecked  w'ith  brow'n,  bananas  are  completely  digestible.  Doc¬ 
tors  even  recommend  them  for  infant  feeding. 

5.  False.  After  a  big  meal,  much  of  the  blood  in  the  body 
is  drawn  to  the  digestive  tract,  leaving  less  in  the  brain. 
That’s  why  big  meals  make  one  feel  sleepy. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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By  ELFRIEDA  LIESE 

Debbie  martin  held  the  telephone  pressed  tightly  to 
one  ear.  “No,  Mother,”  she  said,  “Phil’s  all  right.  I’m 
the  one  who  needs  your  help.  You  know  the  outside  Christ¬ 
mas  decoration  contest  the  paper’s  sponsoring?  The  hundred 
dollar  prize?  Well,  I  just  had  an  idea  for  a  theme  a  couple 
of  minutes  ago.  It  won’t  cost  hardly  anything—” 

“You  called  me  away  from  work  to  tell  me  that?”  Mrs. 
Martin’s  voice  was  strained. 

“Mother,  you  don’t  understand.”  Sixteen-year-old  Debbie 
shook  her  blonde  head  emphatically.  “The  deadline  for 
entries  is  tomorrow  night,  Sunday,  at  six  o’clock!  So  will 
you  please  bring  home  fifty  rolls  of  red  and  white  crepe 
paper  so  I  can  get  to  work  on  it?” 

“Fifty  rolls!”  her  mother  exclaimed,  then  added,  “I  guess 
I  could  manage  it.  Do  you  have  enough  money  for  it?  With 
my  discount  here  at  the  store  it’ll  be  about  six  dollars.” 
Debbie  swallowed.  “Couldn’t  you  charge  it?” 

“No,  Debbie.  Christmas  is  right  around  the  corner.  Now 
I’ve  got  to  get  back  to  work.” 

“Wait,  Mother,”  Debbie  begged.  She  did  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  paper;  she  had  earned  it  baby-sitting  for  the 
Clarks,  their  next-door  neighbors.  But  she  had  saved  it  for 
presents  for  her  mother  and  Phillip,  her  ten-year-old  brother. 
Could  she  risk  any  of  it  on  this  sudden  brain  storm? 

But  the  prize  for  the  best  entry  was  one  hundred  dollars! 
The  Martin  family  hadn’t  seen  that  much  extra  money  since 
Debbie’s  father  had  died  four  years  before.  W’ith  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  she  could  buy  a  new  coat  for  her  mother  to 
replace  the  shabby  old  one.  Phillip  could  have  new  tires  for 
his  bike.  .\nd  maybe,  just  maybe,  if  she  added  the  baby¬ 
sitting  money  to  what  was  left,  she  could  get  some  dreamy 
material  to  make  a  new  formal. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Maybe  it  wouid  be  a 
sweet  Christmas,  after  all  , 

n 
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J\  CWt  III 


Publicity 
Is  Her 
Profession 


Barbara  (left)  gives  TV  demonstration. 


CROOKING  s(juare  t'Rfls,  giving  a 
“.space  party,”  gift-wrapping  empty 
boxes,  producing  a  filmstrip— they’re  all 
part  of  a  day’s  work  for  Barbara  Stock, 
pnblicity  home  ec-onomist  at  Aluminum 
C^ompany  of  America  (Alcoa). 

The  only  woman  in  the  company’s 
Pittsburgh  publicity  headquarttTS,  Bar¬ 
bara  talks  alMMit,  writes  about,  sup<'r- 
vises  photography  of,  and  demonstrates 
new  uses  for  Alcoa  wrap  and  other  alu¬ 
minum  products.  Her  many  activities 
keep  newspaper  and  magazine  editors 
and  women’s  directors  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  supplied  with  material 
for  their  readers,  listeners,  and  viewers. 

For  example,  slie  might  describe  to 
the  food  editor  of  a  magazine  how  eggs 
can  be  c'ookcd  to  fit  sandwiches:  by 
shaping  square  forms  of  super-strength 
foil  wrap,  placing  them  in  a  frying  pan, 
and  tlien  cooking  the  eggs  in  them.  Or 
she  might  give  the  reporters  attending 
the  Newspaper  Food  Editors’  Confer¬ 
ence  something  different  to  write  about 
by  holding  a  “space  party,”  serving 
foods  that  future  spacemen  might  eat 
(from  aluminum  tubes,  packages,  and 
cans,  of  course).  She  might  appear  as 
a  guest  on  a  television  program  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  unnsual  gift  wrap  ideas  using 
the  company’s  newest  product,  foil  gift 
wrap  paper,  covering  empty  boxes  of 
various  shapes.  Or  she  might  plan  and 
execute  an  educational  filmstrip,  like 
“The  Best  Dres.sed  Foods”  which  illus¬ 
trates  ways  to  use  foil  in  cooking. 

Wanted:  Imagination 

Although  many  of  the  ideas  are  her 
own  (“A  wild  imagination  is  a  big  help 
in  publicity!”  Barbara  e.xclaims),  she 
works  with  Conny  von  Hagen,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  foil  design  consultant  (“who 
never  runs  out  of  ideas  for  clever  decor¬ 
ations!”),  and  Ann  Dawson,  publicity 
home  economist  of  Wear-Ever,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Alcoa  (“who.se  department 
always  comes  up  with  1001  new  cook¬ 
ing  ideas!”). 

“Twice  a  year  we  have  planning  ses¬ 
sions  to  decide  what  we’ll  publicize,” 
Barbara  explains.  “My  job  is  to  see  that 
the  plans  are  followed  through.  It  in¬ 


volves  some  travel,  and  plenty  of  detail 
—everything  from  cataloging  photo¬ 
graphs  to  keeping  lists  up-to-date— in 
addition  to  all  the  other  things.” 

Barbara,  a  Pittsburgh  girl,  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school  there,  and  then 
attended  the  College  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  at  nearby  Penn  State  University, 
where  she  got  her  B.S.  degree  in  1956. 

During  the  summer,  between  her 
junior  and  senior  years  in  college, 
Barbara  learned  demonstration  work  at 
a  utility  company  in  Pittsburgh.  After 
graduation  she  joined  a  division  of  the 
c-ompany  in  Binghamton,  New  York, 
starting  as  junior  food  demonstrator  and 
graduating  to  home  ec-onomics  diri^ctor. 
In  the  summer  of  1958,  she  was  named 
Binghamton  community  ambassador  to 
Chile,  and  was  given  a  leave  of  absence 
from  her  job  so  that  she  could  go  to 
South  America.  When  she  returned  to 
Binghamton  in  the  fall  she  lx*gan  a 
round  of  speech-making  that  lasted  8 
months,  and  totaled  77  appearances. 

“.After  three  exciting  years  on  my 
own,  I  decided  I  wanted  to  go  back 
home  in  Pittsburgh  so  that  I  could  see 
more  of  my  parents,  my  sister,  and  my 
brother,”  Barbara  explains. 

“We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  business 
slump  then,”  she  recalls,  “so  getting  a 
job  was  tough.  I  went  to  an  employ¬ 
ment  agency  and  that  very  same  day 
Alcoa  contacted  them.  I  had  no  back¬ 
ground  in  writing,  and  after  the  inter¬ 
view  I  waited— and  waited— and  waited. 
Finally  the  Alcoa  people  gave  me  some 
photographs  and  recipes  and  asked  me 
to  write  some  food  copy.  I  spent  two 
days  at  it,  a  sort  of  test  and  lesson  rolled 
into  one!” 

Wanted:  Writing  Ability 

Barbara  has  a  word  of  advice  for 
girls  who  might  be  interested  in  putting 
their  home  t*conomics  training  to  work 
in  piddicity. 

“Please  tell  them  to  be  sure  to  take 
both  writing  and  business  courses.  The 
field  is  vast  and  there  are  numerous  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  girl  in  home  econom¬ 
ics  who  can  write  and  who  has  some 
knowledge  of  business.” 


The  Peppermint  Forest 

(Contimied  from  page  11) 

“Debbie,”  her  mother’s  voice  urged 
her  back  to  reality. 

“Let  me  tell  you  my  idea  and  you 
can  help  me  decide  if  it’s  good  or  not,” 
Debbie  suggested.  “The  idea  started 
when  I  was  bandaging  Phil’s  ankle—” 

“His  ankle!  What’s  wrong  with  it?” 
Mrs.  Martin  demanded. 

“He  turned  it,  that’s  all.  He  and 
Jimmy  Clark  were  up  in  the  tree  house 
and  Phil  fell  out.”  At  her  mother’s  gasp, 
Debbie  said  quickly,  “He’s  all  right. 
The  snow  broke  his  fall.  I’m  sure  he’s 
all  right.  Mother.”  Before  her  mother 
could  interrupt,  she  said,  “I  gave  the 
boys  some  candy  peppermint  sticks  and 
the  package  was  on  the  kitchen  table 
with  the  alcohol  and  the  roll  of  gauze 
and  then  I  saw  the  peppermint  sticks 
on  the  table!  Mother,  I’m  going  to  wind 
the  red  and  white  paper  around  the 
trunks  of  all  the  trees  out  in  the  front 
yard— you  know  how  tall  and  straight 
they  are— and  call  it,  the  theme,  I  mean, 
‘The  Peppermint  Forest.’  Isn’t  that  a 
good  idea?” 

“It  certainly  is.”  Her  mother’s  voice 
was  warm  with  approval.  “And  you’re 
right,  it  won’t  cost  too  much.  I’ll  get 
the  paper,  if  you’ll  pay  for  it.” 

“But  Mother,”  Debbie’s  blue  eyes 
widened,  “six  dollars!” 

“Well,  it’s  your  decision.  Do  I  bring 
it  or  not?” 

Debbie  gulped.  “Yes,  bring  it,”  she 
said,  “The  whole  fifty  rolls.  See  you  at 
lunch  time.  ’Bye.” 

The  rest  of  the  morning  was  filled 
with  preparations  that  had  to  be  made 
before  the  actual  work  of  assembling 
The  Peppermint  Forest  got  under  way. 
She  sent  Jimmy  to  the  neighborhood 
store  for  nails,  and  she  put  Phillip  to 
telephoning  all  his  friends  to  bring  lad¬ 
ders  and  hammers  at  three  o’clock  that 
afternoon.  She  got  poster  board  from 
the  attic  and  roughed  out  a  sign  which 
Phillip  would  paint— he  was  good  at 
this  sort  of  thing— while  she  supervised 
the  boys’  work  on  the  trees.  She  still 
had  to  cut  all  the  crepe  paper  into 
strips  before  the  boys  got  there. 

It  was  twelve-thirty  before  the  sign 
was  lettered  with  the  words.  The  Pep¬ 
permint  Forest.  Del>bie  put  it  on  the 
table  in  Phillip’s  room  while  she  pre¬ 
pared  lunch.  Her  mother  would  be 
home  any  minute  now.  She  gave  the 
boys  their  lunch,  ate  hers  and  watched 
the  clock  inch  toward  one.  Finally,  at 
2:15  Mrs,  Martin  arrived.  But  it  was 
no  big  parcel  that  Debbie  carried  into 
the  house.  Her  mother  had  brought 
only  the  red  crepe  paper. 

“I’m  sorry,  honey,”  Mrs.  Martin  said, 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Duncon  Hin«> 

Practical  Packaging.  Fluted  alumi* 
num  tube  pan  holds  cherry  cake, 
made  from  a  mix.  Powdered  sugar 
and  festive  bow  top  this  dessert. 


PLAY  Santa  Claus  by  making  a  few  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  with  your  own  hands.  They’re 
often  much  moie  appreciated  than  some  pur¬ 
chased  presents  which  are  likely  to  cost  much 
more.  The  handmade,  homemade  touch  has 
a  personal  quality  alxiut  it  that’s  hard  to  heat. 

.All  of  the  gifts  shown  here  can  be  produced 
right  in  the  family  kitchen.  If  you  don’t  like 
the  idea  of  working  alone,  you  can  invite  the 
crowd  over  for  some  cooperative  candy-,  cake-, 
or  jelly-making.  .Allow  some  eating  of  the 
“product,”  hut  make  sure  there’s  enough  left 
for  giving! 

.As  for  packaging  the  presents,  aim  for  the 
.stamp  of  originality.  The  fruit  cake  and  its 
package,  for  instance,  can  he  eaten  in  their 
entirety.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cake-in-pan 
gift  has  permanence,  since  the  pan  will  he 
used  for  a  long  time. 


Nestle 

Sweet  Santas.  Fudge-filled  mugs  or  glasses  are  decorated  with  Mr.  Santas, 
fashioned  out  of  red  and  white  crepe  paper.  The  creamy  fudge  balls  may 
be  rolled  in  chopped  Brazil  nuts;  the  squares  contain  nuts,  too.  Both  are 
made  with  semi-sweet  chocolate  bits  and  evaporated  milk  for  smoothness. 


lurex  Bows  by  Ben-Mont 

Happy  Tribute.  Jam  or  jelly  is  made  with  fresh  or  thawed 
frozen  fruit  and  powdered  fruit  pectin.  The  jar  is  wrapped 
in  Saran,  the  better  to  appreciate  the  contents'  luscious 
color,  and  is  decorated  with  a  gay  pre-tied  metalized  bow. 


The  Borden  Company 

Gift  Baked  in  Candied  Grapefruit  Shell.  Fruit  cake  surprise: 
1  cup  ready-to-use  mince  meat,  combined  with  cup  each  of 
chopped  walnuts,  mixed  diced  candied  fruit,  can  condensed 
milk,  egg,  ^4  cup  flour,  Vi  teaspoon  baking  soda.  Bake  30  min. 
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Let  Nothing  You  Dismay 

A  mix-up  in  gifts  could  prove  disastrous  ...  By  RUTH  HARNDEN 


OHE  HAD  spent  the  afternoon  trimming  the  tree.  She 
had  trimmed  it  after  the  fashion  of  her  native  land,  with 
bright  red  polished  apples  hanging,  for  balance  and  for 
beauty,  under  each  pure-white  candle.  The  old  customs, 
her  distant  youth,  were  sharp  in  her  memory.  Sometimes 
they  were  sharper  than  the  events  of  her  present  life  in  this 
New  England  village  where  she  had  come  so  many  years 
ago  and  raised  her  American  family.  Sometimes,  and  more 
often  of  late,  she  would  find  herself  forgetting  things  that 
happened  only  the  week  before.  She  would  make  confusing 
mistakes,  answer  letters  she  had  answered  already,  or  else 
forget  to  answer  them  at  all.  It  surprised  her  very  much. 
She  could  remember  so  brilliantly  every  tree  in  her  mother’s 
garden,  every  street  in  the  small  Swedish  town  where  she 
had  grown  up,  every  face  and  name  of  her  early  playmates 
and  neighbors.  It  was  very  puzzling. 

She  sat  now  in  the  dark  room,  in  the  fragrance  from  the 
balsam  tree,  and  watched  the  year’s  first  snow  falling  beyond 
the  window.  She  would  not  light  the  candles  yet.  She  was 
saving  them  for  the  children.  If  the  snow  kept  up,  she  knew, 
it  woidd  make  the  walking  bad.  But  she  hoped  that  it  would 
keep  up.  She  found  it  beautiful— and  more  than  that.  She 
had  never  lost,  or  perhaps  she  had  found  again,  a  childlike 
sense  of  magic  in  the  presence  of  the  first  snowfall. 

How  strange  it  must  be,  she  thought,  to  live  where  there 
is  always  snow.  There  was  Hilda  in  the  mountains  of 
Oregon— Hilda  who  had  cooked  for  her  so  faithfully  until 
she  married  that  crazy  miner  and  went  to  live  in  some  shack 
in  the  wilds.  So  cold,  she  would  write  in  her  letters.  Always 
so  cold  it  is,  I  think  1  never  be  warm  apain. 

Rocking  gently  in  the  warm  room,  smelling  the  Christmas 
tree,  watching  the  quick,  feathered  air  outside,  she  thought 
with  satisfaction  of  the  socks  she  had  knitted  for  Hilda. 
Six  pairs,  extra  heavy.  Hilda’s  feet,  at  least,  would  be  warm. 

She  had  mailed  them  in  plenty  of  time.  Last  week,  wasn’t 
it?  And  there  was  still  a  week  to  go  before  Christmas.  But 
then,  she  asked  herself  abruptly,  what  was  it  that  she  had 


mailed  this  morning?  Something  to  Hilda,  she  was  sure. 
She  remembered  thinking  of  her  at  the  post  office  this 
morning,  and  she  had  written  on  the  wide,  flat  box— but  that 
was  impossible!  That  was  the  box  from  Martins.  That  was 
the  nightie  for  Janie  who  was  getting  married  right  after 
Christmas. 

Her  granddaughter  getting  married!  Only  think.  It  was 
hard  to  realize.  .And  it  was  the  loveliest  nightie  she  could 
find,  the  color  of  honeysuckle  and  trimmed  with  real  lace, 
“Extravagant,”  she  told  herself  dutifully  now,  but  it  didn’t 
prevent  her  from  smiling.  It  was  so  beautiful,  and  so  was 
Janie— and  she  was  getting  married.  Nineteen,  fanie  was 
nineteen.  It  didn’t  seem  possible.  And  she  had  sent  the 
nightie  this  morning  to.  .  .  . 

She  stopped  the  gently  rocking  chair  and  sat  straighter, 
trying  to  stop  her  thoughts  until  she  could  straighten  them. 

She  had  stood  at  the  table  in  the  post  office,  under  the 
placard  listing  the  states  and  their  mailing  dates— For  Flor¬ 
ida,  For  Oregon— and  she  had  thought  of  Hilda.  “Oh,  dear!” 
she  said  aloud,  because  now  she  could  remember  very  clearly 
writing  Mrs.  Hilda  Borge,  writing  the  Oregon  address.  “And 
the  socks?”  she  asked  herself.  Had  she  sent  the  socks  to 
Janie  in  Florida?  But  she  could  write  to  Janie.  She  could 
explain.  It  was  of  Hilda  that  she  needed  to  think. 

For  a  moment  she  was  seeing  the  plain  and  practical 
Hilda  with  an  awful  clarity,  because  she  was  seeing  her  in 
relation  to  the  bridal  nightie,  the  gleaming  satin,  the  cobweb 
lace.  It  was  a  picture  so  incongruous  as  to  be  almost  inde¬ 
cent.  And  no  one  would  be  quicker  to  know  that  than  Hilda 
herself.  How  she  scorned  all  softness,  all  luxury  and  beauty, 
out  of  the  protective  shell  she  had  built  around  her  own 
poverty  and  plainness.  “Such  nonsense!”  she  could  hear 
Hilda  saying.  “When  so  many  are  hungry  and  cold.”  But  it 
was  really  the  beauty  that  Hilda  feared,  as  though  she  had 
to  deny  its  existence  or  she  would  have  to  admit  her  own 
deprivation— her  small,  middle-aged,  shapeless  body,  her 
homely  work-scarred  hands,  the  hopeless  plainness  of  her 
face.  She  was  unredeemed  by  a  single  beauty,  and  the  only 
wonder  was  that  even  the  thickheaded,  bowlegged  miner 
had  wanted  to  marry  her. 

Would  Hilda  ever  understand  that  it  w-as  only  an  old 
woman’s  fumbling  mistake  and  not  an  insult,  not  a  mockery 
to  send  that  exquisite  gossamer  nightie  into  her  poor  stark 
shack  where,  in  all  likelihood,  she  slept  in  her  long  woolen 
underwear?  Or  would  it  break  her  heart  with  its  terrible 
contrast  with  her  own  ugliness,  its  terrible  reminder  of  all 
the  luxury  and  loveliness  that  had  no  place  in  her  own  life? 
“How  could  1?”  she  asked  herself.  “.And  for  Christmas,  too?” 
The  happiest  time  of  the  year,  the  time  for  remembering  old 
friends  with  love  and  with  loving  gifts.  Even  now  in  the 
distance,  but  still  distinctly,  she  could  hear  the  carol  singers 
lifting  their  voices  on  the  sharp  and  snow-filled  air.  “God 
rest  you  merry,  gentlemen,  let  nothing  you  dismay.  .  .  .” 
How  ironic  the  words  seemed  to  her  now,  like  a  rebuke  to 
her  shameful  stupidity,  her  cruel  blunder. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


Greeting  card  collage.  Make  triangular 
frame  of  heavy  wire  twined  with  tinsel 
rope  and  lights.  Attach  to  wall  or  door. 
As  yuletide  cards  arrive,  tape  them  in¬ 
side  the  tree  and  onto  the  wall  or  door. 


All  photographs  courtasy  Wcstinghouso 


Christmas  door  bells.  Cut  big  bell  from  Decorative  doorway.  Cover  door  in  gold 

red  cardboard.  Paint  rim  and  clapper  foil.  Attach  tree  cut  out  of  white  styro- 

with  gold  paint;  sprinkle  with  glitter.  foam.  Gold  baubles,  bangles  and  beads 

Attach  smaller  bells  on  red  ribbon.  Out-  are  pinned  on  the  foam.  Lights  nestle 

line  door  with  greens  and  tree  lights.  in  evergreen  branches  framing  the  door. 
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Small  tree  for  a  small  space.  Make  it  of  green 
felt  on  heavy  cardboard.  Outline  branches  in  tin¬ 
sel  rope  ond  strings  of  lights.  Top  with  glittering 
stor  or  hang  with  candy  canes  for  small  guests. 


YY  7”  A  N’T  to  give  your  family  a  wonderful  pre-holiday  pres- 
’’  ent?  Then  give  them  your  time  and  talent  by  helping 
create  a  “holid.iy  house”  right  in  your  own  home.  Deck  the 
tree  with  strings  of  red  and  green  tinted  popc-oni,  cran¬ 
berries,  Christmas  cookies  and  chains  of  bright  paper.  Use 
creativity  to  design  holiday  dec-orations.  In  other  words, 
have  an  old-fashioned,  do-it-together  Christmas! 

Announce  that  you’ll  be  organizing  “operation  dec-ora¬ 
tion”  when  the  family  is  sitting  around  the  dinner  table. 
This  is  the  best  time  for  recruitment  of  volunteers,  too!  For 
a  sm(M)thly  functioning  dt*c-orating  committee,  discuss  these 
c-oiicerns  with  your  family: 


•  flow  much  money  c-an  \’ou  afford  to  spend? 

•  Can  you  use  auy  decorations  left  over  from  last  year? 

•  What  kinds  of  dec-orations  do  you  want?  A  door 
wreath,  a  Christmas  tree  mobile,  silver  greens  on  the  mantel? 

•  Where  will  you  put  dec-orations?  Front  d(K)r,  windows, 
fireplace,  front  yard,  corner  of  the  living  room? 

•  Take  st(K-k  and  make  sure  >ou  have  enough  paste, 
glue,  scissors,  tape,  string,  wire,  and  so  forth. 

•  Make  a  list  of  items  you’ll  netnl;  then  appoint  various 
family  members  to  purchase  each. 

•  Choose  a  night  or  nights  when  every  family  member  is 
free  to  work  on  the  decorations  together. 

•  Assign  projects  to  members  of  the  family  who  would 
particularly  enjoy  working  on  them.  For  instance,  make  Sis 
a  member  of  the  “scissors  scpiad”  and  Dad,  head  of  wiring. 

All  of  the  delightful-to-look-at  dec-orations  on  this  page 
are  easy  to  reproduce;  they  can  also  serve  as  an  inspiration 
for  other  ideas.  One  of  their  main  attractions  is  a  string  of 
lights,  combined  with  greenery  or  tinsel  rope.  Just  be  cer¬ 
tain  any  electrical  items  you  use  outside  are  marked  for 
such  use  and  not  utilized  indoors. 


HOWTO  O 


BE  OBSERVANT.  A  pen,  a  key  case, 
a  travel  kit— they’re  all  wonderful  gifts. 
But  would  you  give  a  pen  to  someone 
who  already  has  three  of  them?  Would 
you  choose  a  key  case  as  a  present  for 
someone  who  never  carries  keys?  Would 
you  select  a  travel  kit  for  a  person  who 
doesn’t  travel? 

“Of  course  not!”  you’d  answer  indig¬ 
nantly.  And  yet,  haven’t  tjoti  at  some 
time  received  a  thoughtless  gift  from 
someone  who  wasn’t  observant?  Maybe 
it  w’as  a  pair  of  black  gloves  when  you 
never  wear  black,  a  bottle  of  a  mu.sky- 
scented  cologne  although  you  always 
use  a  flower  scent,  a  book  about  horses 
when  dogs  were  your  main  interest,  or 
an  electric  clock  that  worked  only  on 
alternating  current  when  your  home 
had  direct  current. 

White  handkerchiefs  are  prt)bably 
the  only  “safe”  gift;  anything  else,  even 
a  tie,  requires  knowledge  of  a  person— 
his  taste,  what  he  has,  what  he  likes, 
what  he  can  and  will  use.  So  keep 
your  eyes  and  ears  open— especially  just 
before  Christmas. 

DON’T  GUESS  ABOUT  SIZES.  Gifts 
that  require  knowledge  of  a  person’s 
size  are  “personal”  gifts— best  reserved 
for  members  of  the  family  or  very  close 
friends.  Shirts  are  bought  by  collar  size 
and  sleeve  length,  sweaters  by  chest 
measurement,  belts  by  waist  size,  slip¬ 
pers  and  socks  by  foot  size,  and  gloves 
by  hand  size  (except  for  the  stretch 
kind).  Clothing  gifts  for  which  you  do 
not  have  to  know  a  size  include  ties, 
scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  and  jewelry  (but 
don’t  select  cuff-links  for  someone  who 
doesn’t  wear  French  or  convertible 
cuffs) , 

CHECK  THE  GUARANTEE.  When 
buying  a  gift  with  a  guarantee,  such  as 
a  wallet,  a  pen,  a  clock,  a  lighter,  or  a 
radio,  be  sure  to  ask  the  same  questions 
you’d  ask  if  you  were  buying  the  item 
for  yourself: 

( 1 )  who  makes  good  on  the  guaran¬ 
tee  (store  or  manufacturer)?  (2)  is  the 
entire  product  guaranteed  (or  just  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  it)?  (3)  who  pays  the 
labor  charges  involved  in  the  product’s 
repair?  (4)  is  routine  servicing  covered 
in  the  guarantee?  (5)  is  the  guarantee 
good  if  you  buy  the  prtxluct  for  less 
than  “list”  price?  (6)  is  the  guarantee 
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*Yonr  dad,  an  uncle,  a  connin, 
your  brother — or  a  special 
friend.  And.  incidentally, 
the  same  rules  apply 
to  gifts  for  tcomen.  too, 

in  writing  (or  are  you  relying  on  a 
salesman’s  assurance)? 

BEWARE  OF  “BARGAINS.”  Shopping 
at  a  reputable  store  and  selecting  brand 
names  are  more  important  than  ever  at 
holiday  time.  No  matter  how  rushed 
you  are,  l>e  sure  to  check  labels,  look  at 
quality  of  materials  and  workmanship. 

The  transistor  radio  for  $3.77  in  a 
store  you’ve  never  patronized  before 
may  seem  like  a  g(KKl  gift  buy,  but  con¬ 
sider  that  a  good  transistor  radio  costs 
from  $20  and  up,  and  in  all  likelihood 
the  inexpensive  one  will  “die”  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  hours.  Famous  colognes  offered 
by  street  vendors  at  “less  than  half- 
price”  are  probably  counterfeits  or  imi¬ 
tations.  Records  sold  at  “unbelievably 
low”  prices  by  door-to-door  salesmen 
may  be  unplayable  rejects. 

To  keep  your  budget  in  line,  beware, 
too,  of  inflated  holiday  prices:  the  $2.50 
wallet  that’s  put  in  a  pretty  box  and 
marked  $5,  or  the  gift  tie  and  handker¬ 
chief  set  that  sell  for  $1  more  when 
they’re  packaged  together  than  if  you 
buy  them  separately.  Attractive  packag¬ 
ing  costs  the  manufacturer  (or  the  store) 
money,  and  the  expense  is  passed  along 
to  you.  Usually  you  can  do  your  own 
gift  packaging  for  much  less. 

BE  IMAGINATIVE.  Without  breaking 
the  bank  or  running  your  heels  down, 
it  is  possible  to  select  imaginative  gifts. 
First,  make  up  your  li.st.  Then  check 
magazine  and  newspaper  shopping 
guides  and  ads,  and  gift  catalogs.  The 
next  few  pages  can  serve  as  a  starter. 
VV’ould  your  fastidious  brother  who’s 
just  starting  to  take  an  interest  in  girls 
like  a  shoe  shine  kit?  Would  your  father 
enjoy  being  able  to  convert  his  golf 
trophy  into  a  table  lighter?  Would  your 
special  friend  like  a  rechargeable  flash¬ 
light  to  help  light  his  way  home  after  a 
date? 

.\nd  remember  this: 

The  successful  aift  River  altvays 
spends  more  thought  than  money. 
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He's  a  Homebody:  Moccasin- 
type  slipper  (left)  is  brown 
with  block  leather  broiding; 
scuff  is  block  or  brown  with 
sock  lining.  Thom  McAn.  $3.99. 


He's  a  Fashion  Plate:  "Cum 
Loude"  sports  shirts  in  wosh- 
ond-weor  ginghams  fit  like 
dress  shirts.  Arrow.  $4.00. 


Plus  Federal  Tax 
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He  s  Smooth:  Gift  set  contains  three  favor¬ 
ite  grooming  aids  —  after-shave  lotion,  a 
body  talcum  and  hair  tonic,  in  refreshing 
"Old  Spice"  fragrance.  Shulton.  $3.00.* 


CiK.>  T1.E>  I  PH  E  Fl^^I V 
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n  ESQUIRE 

SHOE  SHINE 

DUFFEL  BAG 


He's  a  Night  Owl;  Recharge- 
oble  pocket  model  flashlight 
has  a  clip  to  prevent  loss. 
Guaranteed  five  years.  "Life 
Lite  Clipper."  Gulton.  $6.95. 


He  s  Fastidious:  A  miniature  "duffel 
bag"  holds  complete  shoe-shine 
equipment,  including  polish,  saddle 
soap,  brushes,  cloth.  Esquire.  $2.95. 


He's  a  Brain;  Cartridge  pen  and  mechanicol  pencil  come 
as  gift  set,  attractively  packaged  together.  Choice  of  five 
colors,  each  with  chrome-finish  cap.  Sheaffer.  $4.95. 


He  s  a  Hobbyist:  Numerous  items 
will  make  bases  for  this  butane 
lighter  mechanism.  Ronson.  $12.50. 


These  Gifts  for  Women 


'Plus  Fsdaral  Tax 


's  an  Organizer;  Elec- 


She's  a  Darling:  Give  her  2  oz. 
"Tres  Jolie"  eau  de  porfum 
in  regal  bottle.  Tussy.  $3.50.* 


She's  a  Gourmet;  Twin  jam 
pots  come  with  rock,  spoons, 
con  be  filled.  Foley.  $2.49. 
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Courtesy  Toy  Guidance  CT>unctl 

They're  Under  Six;  Ten  dozen  brightly-colored,  sanded  wood¬ 
en  blocks  in  seven  shapes,  just  right  for  building  castles,  come 
packaged  in  a  washable  twill  duffle  bog.  Playskool.  $4.98. 


These  Gifts  for  Children 


She's  a  Young  Lady:  She'll  feel  very 
grown-up  with  "Powder  Potty,"  a  doll- 
shaped  mitt  filled  with  silky-soft  both 
powder,  lightly  scented.  Plastic  storage 
troy  is  included.  Tinkerbell.  $1.50*. 


She's  Under  Six:  "Trimhandy"  looks  and  oper¬ 
ates  like  a  sewing  machine,  but  it  cuts  paper 
instead  of  stitching  fabric.  By  Singer.  $4.95. 


They're  Over  Ten:  History  comes  olive  in  this  Civil  War 
gome  of  military  strategy  suitable  for  two  or  four  play¬ 
ers.  Outline  history  of  War  included.  Milton  Bradley.  $5. 


He's  a  Builder:  Authentic  model  of 
nuclear  submarine  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  has  moving  parts,  including 
periscope,  missiles,  rudder,  pro¬ 
peller,  and  planes.  Revell.  $2.49. 


Courluy  Toy  Guldanrc  Council 

He's  Under  Six;  Sturdy  "doctor's"  kit  contains 
miniature  versions  of  equipment  needed  for 
making  "house  colls,"  including  play-safe 
hypodermic,  stethoscope.  Transogram.  $2.98. 


*Plut  Fsdarot  Tax 


for 


For  a  Girl  Frieryd:  Prettily  packaged  tagether 
are  2  oz.  each  of  bubble  bath  and  toilet 
water.  "Friendship  Garden."  Shulfon.  $1.50*. 


For  the  House;  A  happy  addition  to 
a  kitchen  wall  is  this  1962  calendar 
towel,  bright  with  fruits,  flowers, 
birds,  butterflies.  Morgar^-Jones.  79<. 


For  a  Boy  Friend;  Handsome  box  holds  1% 
oz.  miniatures  of  after-shave  lotion,  co¬ 
logne,  talcum  powder.  Kings  Men.  $1.50*. 


For  a  Little  Girl;  Three  sections  of 
fruit-tinted  and  flavored  lip  pomade 
come  in  "Lipstackle."  Tussy.  $1.50*. 


For  an  Aunt;  Six  manicure  aids  plus  lip-  For  a  Fen  Pal;  Elegant  is  the  word  to  describe  "Antique  Rose"  notepo' 


stick  and  matching  polish  encased  in  per.  Twelve  notes  and  twelve  matching  envelopes  come  packed  in 


pearlized  plastic  box  with  transparent  book-shaped  box.  Just  right  for  "thank  you"  notes,  too!  Ha//mark.  $1 .50. 


cover.  "Five-Minute  Set."  Cutex.  $1.69*. 


'Plus  F«<i«ral  Tax 
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From  Aunt  and  Uncle:  This  camera 
takes  indoar-outdoar  calor  slides 
and  prints,  ar  black  and  whites. 
Kodak  Brownie  Starflash.  $10.95. 


r  i  r.\i!wr7:/ 


From  Brother  or  Sister:  Gift  of 
2  oz.  Concentrate  Atomist,  4 
oz.  dusting  powder,  both  in 
sweet-smelling  "Figurine"  fra¬ 
grance.  Dorothy  Gray.  $3.75.* 


From  a  Fairy  Godmother:  Butter-soft  zipper  case 
makes  this  feather-light  typewriter  as  portable 
as  a  girl's  handbag.  "Royalite"  by  Royal.  $49.95. 


From  a  Girl  Friend:  A  pressed 
powder  compact  that's  good  for 
your  skin.  Light,  Medium,  Dark. 
Noxzema  "Cover  Girl."  $1.50.* 


From  Doting  Gn/tdporents:  Golden  "Carousel" 
jewelry— 3-$trand  chain  necklace  ($10*);  4-strand 
bracelet  ($6*);  or  button  earrings  ($5*).  Monet. 


From  Mother  and  Dad:  The  "Bonita" 
provides  accurate  time  in  handsome 
case  of  10K  rolled  gold  plate. 
Hamilton  Watch  Company.  $49.95. 


From  a  Boy  Friend:  Zipper  travel  kit  is  full 
of  "goodies"— after-bath  lotion,  talc,  soap, 
all  in  citrus  fragrance.  Jean  Nate.  $4.78. 

*  Plus  Federal  Tax 
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Easy,  Low-Cost  Gift  Wrap  Ideas 


FABRIC  SCRAPS,  anything  from  black  velvet  and  lace 
to  tinted  bedsheets  and  ticking,  make  elegant  and  feminine 
wrappings.  Be  sure  fabric  is  well-pressed,  cut  on  grain,  for 
“trim”  look.  Tie  with  fringe,  braid,  rick-rack,  lace. 


¥ 

OTORES  abound  with  beautiful  and  exciting  gift  wTap- 
^  pings— papers,  ribbons,  seals,  tags  and  decorations.  But, 
have  you  ever  thought  of  looking  around  the  house  for 
unusual  (and  inexpensive)  gift  wrap  ideas?  Here  are  a  few: 

NEW'SPAPERS  make  excellent  wrapping  paper.  Colorful 
comics  create  a  delightful  child’s  package.  Tie  up  with 
red  or  green  yarn  (braided  and  tasselled),  and  decorate 
with  empty  thread  spools  paijitfiL.  In  bright  colors.  The 


mmmt 


A  BERRY  BASKET  can  be  painted  bright  red  or  green, 
filled,  then  covered  with  clear  wrap.  A  pouff  of  wrap,  tied 
with  ribbon  and  decorated  with  holly  or  fresh  greens  from 
the  garden,  will  keep  the  gift  from  view. 


c»  I  •  •• 
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financial  page  makes  an  excellent  wrapping  for  a  man’s 
gift.  Tie  with  black  shoe-laces  (or  ribbon),  or  decorate 
dramatically  with  a  red  notary  seal  at  either  end. 

ROAD  MAPS  (the  kind  you  get  at  any  gas  station)  are 
a  “natural”  for  the  traveler  or  car  bufiF.  Tie  with  bright 
streamers  of  paper  ribbon  in  any  of  the  map  colors. 


% 
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CONSTRUCTION  PAPER  makes  a  cornucopia  of  any 
size  to  hold  a  holiday  treasure.  Fasten  with  cellophane  tape, 
then  decorate  with  a  giant  “seal”  made  by  cutting  out  the 
motif  from  an  old  Christmas  card.  Top  can  be  folded  down. 


T  TANDS  talk!  If  they’re  roiigh  and  red  or  grubby  and 
grimy,  with  ragged,  unkempt  nails,  hands  say,  as  clearly 
as  though  they  were  speaking:  “Our  owner  doesn’t  care,” 
suggesting  a  total  lack  of  self-respect. 

^^If  they’re  lily-white  with  dagger-length  lacquered  nails, 
say:  “Our  owner  cares  too  much,”  implying  excessive 


The  prettiest  hands  are  graceful  in  their  movements, 
^^^^oth  and  soft,  with  well-groomed,  medium-long  nails— 
a  look  of  usefulness.  They  proudly  say:  “Our  owner 
about  us  and  about  other  things,  too.” 

^^^Vhat  do  your  hands  say  about  you?  Do  they  give  even  a 
hint  of  a  lack  of  self-respect?  Or  a  hint  of  excessive  vanity? 
^^\re  you  proud  enough  of  them  to  show  off  a  pretty  ring— 
uj^iot  too  proud  to  help  the  boy  next  door  change  a  tire  on 


Pampered  Paws 

In  caring  for  hands,  the  key  word  is  “protection.”  Hands 
(and  nails)  need  to  be  protected  from  the  drying  action  of 
too  much  water,  from  abrasion,  and  from  cxintact  with  hard 
or  sharp  objects.  Hands  can  be  protected  by  lotions  or 
creams  that  act  as  insulation  against  irritating  substances 
or  as  protective  barriers  against  water.  Nails  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  a  coating  of  enamel.  Both  require  the  added 
protection  of  rubber  gloves  if  they’re  to  spend  long  hours 
in  water,  and  of  sturdy  cotton  gloves  if  they’re  going  to  be 
digging  in  the  soil  or  cleaning  a  closet. 

A  bottle  of  hand  lotion  or  a  tube  of  hand  cream  should 
be  placed  at  every  work  spot— especially  the  kitchen  sink 
and  bathroom  lavatory.  Another  bottle  or  tulx*  should  be 
kept  in  your  handbag.  Slather  it  on  before  plunging  hands 
in  water  or  tackling  a  heavy  chore,  and  then  reapply  after 
hands  are  washed  and  dried.  In  the  winter,  protect  hands 
against  w  ind  and  cold  by  applying  protection  before  braving 
the  elements;  in  summer,  be  sure  to  keep  it  handy  for  use 
after  a  long  swim.  To  apply,  rub  into  skin  with  long, 
massaging  strokes  from  finger  tips  to  wrist,  until  it  disappears. 

.although  feet  aren’t  exposed  to  as  many  hazards  as  hands, 
they,  too,  need  protection  from  perspiration  moisture.  They 
should  be  carefully  dried  after  a  bath  or  shower,  and  w’ell 
dusted  with  talcum  powder.  Shoe  size  should  be  checked 
every  time  you  buy  a  pair  so  that  they  always  fit  perfectly. 


Manicure  and  Pedicure 

Toenails  are  best  cut  and  filed  straight  across,  while 
fingernails  look  prettier  when  they’re  tapered  into  ovals. 

If  nails  are  extremely  long,  shape  them  by  cutting  with 
nail  scissors  (clippers  for  tough  toenails).  Even  them  by 
filing  in  long  strokes  from  side  to  tips  w'ith  coarse  side 
of  emery  board.  Finish  by  filing  again  with  fine  side  of 
emery  board,  until  fingernails  are  smooth  ovals,  with  edges 
slightly  beveled. 

Remove  old  polish  with  cotton  soaked  with  polish  re¬ 
mover.  If  fingers  or  nails  are  discolored  or  ink-stained,  dip 
a  cotton  swab  into  hydrogen  peroxide  and  rub  over  these 
areas.  Into  a  small  bowl  of  warm  soapy  water,  place  finger 
tips  (or  toes)  to  soak  for  about  a  minute  or  two.  Moisten  a 
cotton  swab  with  cuticle  remover.  Push  back  the  cuticle 
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something.  Don’t  be  embarrassed  that  your  nails  are  short 
and  scruffy.  The  manicurist  frequently  sees  nails  like  that 
and  she’ll  take  delight  in  helping  you  improve  them.  With 
this  as  a  start,  shoo  away  temptation  by  keeping  hands 
busy  at  useful  tasks,  NNcaring  gloves  whenever  possible  and, 
of  course,  making  manicures  a  regular  part  of  your  beauty 
program,  so  that  you’re  too  proud  of  your  nails  to  nibble 
at  them. 

Broken  Nails:  If  a  nail  breaks,  but  not  all  the  way,  cover 
it  w'ith  a  piece  of  cellophane  tape,  cut  to  shape  before  it’s 
applied.  Apply  nail  polish  over  the  tape  and  keep  on  until 
nail  has  grown  out  sufficiently  so  that  the  broken  piece  can 
be  cut  off. 

Bruised  Nails:  If  someone  slams  a  door  on  your  hand  or 
foot  and  your  nail  is  bruised,  immediately  massage  it  and 
then  let  hot  water  run  over  it.  If  it  is  badly  bruised  and 
starts  to  discolor,  see  your  doc-tor. 

Chipping  Polish:  As  it  hardens,  polish  becomes  brittle 
and  will  sometimes  chip  when  knocked.  Chipped  polish  can 
be  touched  up  between  manicures,  but  don’t  try  to  daub 
the  spots  that  are  chipped;  coat  the  entire  nail. 


very  gently,  working  around  the  base  and  sides  of  the  nail. 
Wipe  away  loosened  cuticle.  W'ith  cuticle  scissors  or  nippers 
snip  away  hangnails.  Dip  hands  (or  toes)  in  water  again 
and  scrub  nails  with  nailbrush.  With  cotton  swab  go  around 
base  and  sides  of  nail  and  under  the  tips  to  make  sure  nail 
surfaces  are  smooth  and  clean. 

Now  apply  a  coat  of  clear  base  polish,  removing  hairline 
from  tips  of  nails  with  thumb  of  opposite  hand  as  you  go 
along,  .\llow  to  dry.  .-^pply  .second  coat  of  polish  (colorless 
or  one  of  the  pretty  new  shades)  in  the  same  way.  If  you 
are  using  colored  polish,  two  coats  give  the  color  a  more 
even,  clear  tone. 

When  polish  is  dry  to  the  touch,  apply  a  clear  top  coat 
in  the  same  manner.  Smooth  lotion  or  hand  cream  on  hands. 


Nail  Problems 

W'hite  Spots:  These  are  caused  by  injury  to  the  nail  before 
it  is  visible.  Be  very  gentle  when  pushing  back  cuticle. 

Bitten  Nails:  First,  try  to  figure  out  why  you  are  biting 
your  nails.  Nail-biting  is  a  symptom  of  worry,  of  fear,  of 
embarrassment,  of  nervousness.  Then  make  every  effort 
to  eliminate  the  thing  that  has  you  worried,  afraid,  em¬ 
barrassed,  or  nervous.  It  might  be  as  simple  as  feeling  that 
you  don’t  look  attractive  or  it  may  lx*  as  complicated  as 
feeling  inferior  to  other  members  of  the  family  or  friends, 
even  if  there’s  no  real  reason  for  this  feeling. 

.\fter  determining  to  let  your  nails  grow,  treat  yourself 
to  a  professional  manicure,  even  if  it  means  going  without 


Q  Tip> 

A  once-a-week  manicure  is  a  "must"  for  pretty  nails.  With 
cotton  swab,  dipped  in  cuticle  remover,  rough  cuticles  are 
loosened  and  removed.  A  clear  or  colored  polish  is  applied. 


Lady  Remington  Shav#r 

After  bathing,  drying,  and  powdering  legs,  unwanted  hair  is 
removed  with  an  electric  shaver,  which  is  held  flat  against 
the  skin.  Long  strokes  are  used,  moving  the  shaver  upward. 
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With  Charity  for  All 


EN’ERY  year,  a  large  number  of  America’s  youth  takes  to 
heart  Abraham  Lincoln’s  elocjuent  plea  for  “Malice  to¬ 
ward  none  .  .  .  charity  for  all,”  and,  in  small  towns  to  huge 
metropolisc’s,  they  work  to  make  life  more  pleasant  for  the 
needy,  the  sick,  the  lonely.  Possessors  of  eyes  which  can 
see  the  glory  of  a  sunset,  these  young  people  have  never 
lived  in  a  world  of  total  blackness.  Adetpiately  fed  and 
clothed,  they  have  never  exjx'rienced  the  gnawing  desola¬ 
tion  of  hunger  and  cold.  Healthy  in  body  and  mind,  they 
have  never  endured  a  life  chained  to  a  wheelchair  or  a  bed. 
rhe  givers  and  receivers  of  companionship  and  affection, 
they  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  lx*  friendless,  utterly 
alone.  They  are  blessed,  and  being  blessed,  they  want 
to  share  their  blessings  with  others. 

What  do  they  do? 

They  are  the  eves  for  those  who  cannot  see,  the  limbs 
for  those  who  cannot  use  their  own,  the  friends  to  those 
w  ho  have  none.  They  contribute  money,  food,  clothing,  toys, 
interest,  time  and  energy  to  those  who  need  them. 


What  You  Can  Do 

How  can  you  join  the  ranks  of  these  conscientious  young 
citizens?  Perhaps  you  can  be  the  guiding  force  w’hich 
inspires  a  group  of  teens  to  duplicate  the  good  works  of  the 
Boys’  Clubs  of  America  which,  right  now,  are  busy  ham¬ 
mering,  sawing,  painting,  sketching  and  baking  to  help  bring 
Christmas  to  others.  Weeks  before  the  holidays,  such  or¬ 
ganizations  collect  new  and  old  toys  from  merchants  and 
families.  Then  they  set  up  repair  workshops  and  begin 
restoring  and  gift  wrapping  the  toys.  Youth  groups  across 
the  country  take  advantage  of  each  holiday  (particu¬ 
larly  lonely  times  for  those  unable  to  live  normal  lives), 
from  Christmas  to  Thanksgiving  and  V’alentine’s  Day  to 
Washington’s  Birthday,  to  bring  gifts— from  candy  to  toys 
and  turkeys  to  Christmas  trees— and  cheer,  to  the  needy. 
Many  high  schools  hold  a  “canned  goods  week”  just  before 
Christmas  and  Thanksgiving,  and  donate  the  f(X>ds  brought 
in  by  the  students  (taken  mainly  from  their  own  kitchen 
shelves)  to  the  Red  Feather  .\gencies  which  then  distribute 
food  baskets.  Another  kind  of  donation  comes  throughout 
the  year  from  Camp  Fire  Girls  who  build  bird  feeders  out¬ 
side  the  w’indows  of  shut-ins  so  that  the  invalids  can  be 
entertained  by  the  antics  of  feathered  visitors. 

It’s  not  necessary  to  give  material  gifts  to  those  less 
fortunate  than  you.  Time  and  good  will  can  be  the  greatest 
donations  of  all,  and  can  take  the  form  of  playing  cards 
or  games  with  shut-ins,  reading  to  the  blind,  writing  letters 
for  patients,  bringing  music  to  homes  for  the  aged,  and 
skits,  musical  revues,  puppet  shows  or  story  reading 
.sessions  to  the  children’s  ward  of  a  hospital  or  to  an 
orphanage.  For  instance,  a  high  school  in  Massachu.setts 
has  a  group  of  girls  who  regularly  play  with  the  children 
at  the  local  orphanage. 
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Deck  the  Halls 

By  GAY  HEAD 

.  .  .  with  boughs  of  holly,  trim  the  tree  with  silver 
stars,  fill  the  stockings  with  sweets  and  trinkets, 
wrap  the  gifts  with  love.  Put  on  your  dancing  shoes 
and  whirl  off  into  a  frosty  night  holding  a  promise 
of  snow— and  things  wonderful! 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

/  barely  know  this  boy  at  school,  since  he  just  trans¬ 
ferred  here,  but  he  seems  very  nice  and  Vd  like  to  invite 
him  to  the  girl-ask-boy  dance  our  school  is  holding.  Do 
you  think  my  invitation  is  proper  and,  if  so,  what  do 
I  say? 

Vicki 

Yes,  it’s  proper  for  you  to  invite  Ray  to  your  school 
dance,  and  since  he  probably  knows  few  young  people 
in  town,  this  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  him 
to  get  to  know  you  and  other  fellow  students  as  well. 
Because  you  and  Ray  have  only  exchanged  hello’s,  you 
don’t  know  whether  he’s  shy  or  at  ease  with  people;  a 
bit  awkward  in  s(x;ial  situations  or  the  life  of  the  party. 
Let’s  assume  that  he’s  a  bit  shy  and  ill  at  ease— that’s 
natural  in  a  boy  who’s  just  feeling  his  way  in  a  new 
environment.  Delivering  the  invitation  by  telephone  is 
Ix'tter  than  doing  so  in  a  school  corridor  crammed  with 
students.  You  might  precede  your  invitation  by  stopping 
Ray  in  the  hall,  formally  introducing  yourself,  and  ask¬ 
ing  him  how  he  likes  your  school,  the  English  Lit. 
course,  or  the  weekly  assemblies. 

When  you  extend  your  invitation,  be  explicit  about 
the  details  of  the  dance,  including  information  such  as 
what  the  boys  usually  wear  to  such  an  event.  If  Ray 
doesn’t  drive,  ask  your  Dad  or  brother  to  transport  you 
both  to  the  dance,  and  tell  Ray  what  time  you’ll  pick 
him  up;  if  you’ll  go  by  bus,  ask  if  he’d  mind  “collecting” 
you.  You’ll  pay  for  tickets,  transportation,  and  probably 
after-the-dance  refreshments,  although  Ray  may  offer 
to  treat  you  to  the  latter.  Since  he  knows  few  people, 
you  might  tell  Ray  which  couples,  if  any,  you’ll  be  going 
with,  and  request  that  your  girl  friends  ask  their  dates 
to  introduce  themselves  to  Ray  beforehand. 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

My  best  friend  is  a  wonderful  girl  and  she’s  popular 
and  has  lots  of  dates.  I  hardly  date  at  all  and  she  keeps 
a.sking  me  to  let  one  of  her  boy  friends  arrange  a  blind 
date  for  me.  I  feel  odd  about  letting  her  do  this— sort  of 
like  accepting  charity;  and  then,  too,  what  if  the  date 
doesn’t  work  otit? 

Rosemary 
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The  blind  date  is  an  institution  practically  as  old  as 
dating  itself,  and  many  such  a  sight-unseen  arrangement 
has  led  to  wedding  bells!  Of  course,  you’re  not  interested 
in  wedding  bells  at  the  moment,  but  you  are  interested 
in  developing  your  social  life.  Ellen’s  offer  is  a  measure 
of  her  liking  for  you,  and  with  her  doing  the  arranging, 
you  can  be  sure  that  your  blind  date  will  be  fun. 

Of  course,  not  every  boy  you  meet  is  going  to  call  you 
for  a  second  date;  no  girl  “clicks”  with  every  member 
of  the  opposite  sex.  Even  the  relatively  unsuccessful 
dates  can  offer  good  experience,  though,  in  helping 
you  learn  what  makes  fellows  “tick.”  Then,  too,  double¬ 
dating  with  Ellen  will  aid  you  in  discovering  what 
({ualities  help  make  a  girl  popular.  Is  it  Ellen’s  way  of 
showing  genuine  interest  in  her  date’s  conversation  and 
concerns?  Is  it  the  way  she  makes  a  boy  feel  she  admires 
him  and  thinks  he’s  quite  capable  of  handling  any  situa¬ 
tion,  from  a  flat  tire  to  a  sudden  downpour? 

Accept  Ellen’s  offer  gratefully;  you’ve  nothing  to  lose 
and  everything  to  gain! 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

My  friends  and  /  were  wondering  about  the  proper 
etupiette  when  your  date  comes  to  call  for  you.  One 
girl  said  you  shouldn’t  make  the  hoy  meet  your  parents  I 
because  he’ll  feel  uncomfortable.  What’s  right? 

Beth 

One  of  the  first  social  skills  a  boy  is  expected  to 
develop  is  the  ability  to  meet  and  chat  with  the  parents 
of  his  date,  for  this  is  something  he’s  required  to  do 
from  his  first  dance  until  he  slips  that  ring  on  the  finger 
of  his  future  wife!  His  success  in  social  situations  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  you,  as  his  date. 

Etiquette— and  consideration— demand  that  you  greet 
the  boy  at  the  door,  with  every  hair  in  place,  and  with 
scarf,  gloves,  and  bag  all  assembled.  An  introduction 
to  your  parents  goes  like  this:  “Bill,  I’d  like  to  introduce 
you  to  my  mother  and  father;  Mom  and  Dad,  this  is  Bill 
Smith.”  Bill  greets  your  parents,  shakes  hands  with  Dad, 
and  responds  to  any  “small  talk”  either  of  your  parents 
may  offer.  You  may  terminate  the  conversation  after  a 
few  minutes  by  getting  your  coat  and  returning  with 
it  over  your  arm.  If  your  date  helps  you  on  with  it,  fine; 
if  not,  he’ll  learn.  Then,  a  “good-night”  to  your  folks, 
and  you’re  off— and  on  the  right  foot! 

If  you  have  a  question  that  you'd  like  to  have  an¬ 
swered,  itend  it  to  Cay  Head,  Co-ed,  33  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  .36,  N.  Y.  Questions  of  greatest  interest  will  be 
diseussed  in  future  columns.  Sorry,  no  answers  by  l(‘tter. 
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4CrL'ALLY,  Maryann  Miller  is  at  home  anywhere,  hut 
especially  in  the  sky.  For  two  years,  she  has  l>een 
sk\’-hound  as  a  Pan  .\merican  Overseas  stewardess,  serving; 
travelers  en  route  Irom  New  York  to  Paris,  to  London,  to 
Home,  to  Istanbul,  to  Beirut,  to  India,  to  Hong  Kong. 

She  speaks  Italian  fluently  and  is  conversant  with  Spanish. 
She  can  give  first  aid.  She  knows  how  to  make  a  baby  stop 
crcing.  She  can  serve  a  gourmet  meal  properly  and  she 
even  knows  how  to  cook  one.  She  can  handle  jet  aiiplane 
emergency  e<juipment  and  knows  all  flight  procedures. 
She  can  help  people  with  U.  S.  Customs  regidations’  prob¬ 
lems.  She’s  poised.  She  has  gmrd  judgment. 

How  did  she  get  to  know  so  much?  An  .\delphi  College 
graduate,  she  spent  her  junior  year  at  the  Universitc  of 
Florence,  in  Italy,  and  learned  to  master  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  as  well  as  the  customs  and  eating  habits  of  the 
nation.  This  background  cpialified  her  tor  flight  serxice 
with  Pan  Am’s  Oxerseas  Division  xvhen  she  applied  there 
in  June,  1959.  I'pon  acceptance,  she  was  given  a  free, 
xvith  pay  training  course. 

Besidc's  being  very  attractixe  and  having  a  radiant  per¬ 
sonality,  she  also  met  all  of  the  other  physical  rerjuirements 


for  the  job.  She’s  5'  2%"  tall,  xveighs  113  pounds,  has 
20  20  vision,  and  she’s  in  her  early  txventies.  The  airline’s 
specific  overseas-stexvardess-to-be  requirements  are  that  a 
girl  stand  betxveen  o'  2"  to  o'  8"  tall,  be  21  to  27  years  old 
at  the  time  of  employment,  weigh  110  to  135  xvell-propor- 
tionecl  pounds,  be  a  high  school  graduate  xvith  at  least  txvo 
years  of  college.  She  should  speak  one  foreign  language 
fluently,  either  French,  CJerman,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Sxx'ed- 
ish,  Danish,  N'oiAvegian,  I’innish,  Turkish,  Arabic,  Hin¬ 
dustani,  Greek,  or  Italian. 

•Among  the  executives  xvho  interviexv'ed  Maryann  xvas 
one  who  cpiizzed  her  in  Italian.  Asked  xvhy  she  xvanted  to 
be  a  stewardess,  she  told  him  that  she  felt  a  stewardess 
xxas  not  only  an  ambassador  for  the  airline  for  xvhich  she 
xxorked,  but  she  xvas  also  an  ambassador  for  her  country. 
She  said,  t(K),  that  she  xvanted  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  peoples  of  the  xvorld. 

While  in  training,  the  girls  live  together  in  a  “dorm,”  xvhich 
is  an  entire  apartment  house  in  Jackson  Heights,  \.  Y. 
Training  includes  extensive  classroom  xvork  in  a  variety  of 
subjects— plus  actual  training  under  in-flight  conditions  in 
a  replica  of  a  Clipper  Cabin’s  interior. 

Maryann  has  been  xvorking  for  over  txvo  years  and  all 
of  it  is  exciting.  In  the  txvo  xveeks  that  it  takes  to  go  from 
New  York  to  Hong  Kong  and  back,  Maryann  may  have 
an  appointment  for  a  dress  fitting  xvith  a  seamstress  in 
Hong  Kong,  tea  xvith  British  friends  in  London,  a  late 
dinner  xvith  the  crexv  in  Istanbid,  a  return  to  a  shop  in  Beirut 
to  buy  a  charm  (she’s  a  collector). 

NN’hat  are  her  plans  for  the  future?  Does  she  xvant  to 
make  the  airlines  her  lifetime  work,  eventually  either  as  a 
Purser— the  person  in  charge  of  an  aircraft’s  cabin  service 
crexv— or  in  administration?  No,  she  wants  to  teach  social 
studies  in  high  school.  Everything  she’s  learning  firsthand 
about  the  world— its  geography,  customs,  meeting  all  kinds 
of  situations  and  responding  to  them— will  cpialify  her  to  be 
a  topflight  teacher. 


Pan  American  Worltl  Airway’ 


Before  taking  off  for  Hong  Capt.  Gulbranson  briefs  her  on  weather  condi-  Maryann  serves  a  first-class  passenger  Max- 
Kong,  Maryann's  grooming  is  tions  and  flight  plans.  Her  natty  Clipper  Blue  uni-  im's  of  Paris  cuisine.  She's  had  training  in 
checked  by  Supervisor  Volpe.  form  was  designed  by  Hollywood's  Don  Loper.  food  preparation  and  in  correct  table  setting. 
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The  Value 

of  Values 

E\’ERY  year  is  full  of  Ix-ginnings.  For  some  people, 
the  first  buddings  of  spring  are  a  promise  of  new 
and  wonderful  things  about  to  happen.  Some  people 
view  their  birthdays  as  new  starts  in  life  because  a  birth¬ 
day  is  such  a  personal,  special  experience. 

But  the  biggest  beginning  of  all  seems  to  be  the  New 
Year,  a  new  date  on  the  calendar,  a  chance  to  start  over 
again,  to  make  things  different  and  Ix^tter,  to  he  dif¬ 
ferent  and  better  than  the  year  before. 

“This  year.  I'll  plan  my  time  carefully,  study  harder, 
get  better  marks.” 

“This  year.  I’m  going  to  lose  ten  pounds.” 

“This  year.  I’ll  keep  my  things  in  pt*rfect  order  and 
be  well  groomed  every  minute  of  the  time.” 

While  you’re  evaluating  yourself,  take  a  deeper  look. 
This  time,  try  to  see  inside  yourself. 

What  You  Live  By 

Do  you  know  what  values  are?  Do  you  have  values, 
for  that  matter?  Yes,  you  do.  Whether  you  have  ever  put 
them  into  words  or  thoughts  or  simply  sense  them,  you 
do  have  values.  And  they  play  a  very  important  part  in 
your  life. 

Your  values  are  your  Ix'liefs.  They  are  what  you  live 
by.  Your  values  are  your  principles.  They  are  basic 
guides  in  your  actions  and  reactions  to  everything  around 
you. 

Do  you  set  a  high  value  on  edtication?  Do  you  think 
it  helps  to  enrich  you  as  a  human  being?  If  you  do.  your 
chances  of  living  up  to  the  “study  harder”  resolution 
are  better  than  good.  If  you  make  the  resolution  for  the 
sake  of  impressing  other  people,  your  chances  of  ful¬ 
filling  it  are  lc.ss. 

Do  you  set  a  high  value  on  personal  appearance?  Do 
you  feel  that  your  appearance  reflects  the  kind  of  person 
you  are?  Do  you  understand  the  importance  of  health 
and  good  hygiene,  as  well  as  make-up  and  pretty 
clothes?  If  you  do,  you  are  more  likely  to  succeed  in 
your  weight-losing  or  good-grooming  resolution  than 
if  you  are  making  an  empty  promise. 

Your  values  are  the  residts  of  many  influences  in  your 
life— your  family  and  friends,  people  and  experiences 
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that  have  impressed  you  for  one  reason  or  another,  your 
own  observations  and  opinions.  From  all  these  sources, 
you  extract  ideas  and  feelings  that  become  part  of  you. 

.\nnafx*lle  comes  from  a  background  of  wealth,  so  she 
has  come  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  money.  Marcia  comes  from  a  total¬ 
ly  different  background.  All  her  life,  she  has  heard  her 
parents  Ix'moan  the  lack  of  money,  the  need  for  money. 
So,  although  her  story  is  vastly  different  from  Anna- 
belle’s,  she,  too,  feels  that  money  is  what  counts  in  life. 
Both  of  these  girls  have  arrived  at  similar  values  through 
different  experiences. 

On  the  other  hand.  Phyllis,  like  Marcia,  was  brought 
up  in  a  family  where  money  was  scarce  but  other  things 
\\ere  not.  There  was  always  an  abundance  of  affection, 
giHxl  conversation,  a  great  enjoyment  of  music  and  na¬ 
ture.  These  are  felt  by  Phyllis  to  be  real  values,  far  more 
rewarding  and  satisfying  than  money. 

Debbie  values  material  possessions  and  thinks  they 
are  true  signs  of  a  person’s  worth.  Emily  values  people 
who  are  loyal  in  friendship  and  sympathetic  in  times 
of  need. 

These,  of  course,  are  examples.  If  you  think  alxiiit 
>()ur  own  values,  you  will  see  that  they  range  through 
every  area  of  your  life.  They  affect  your  choice  of 
friends,  activities,  interests.  That  is  why  it  is  helpful  to 
understand  what  your  values  are.  What  are  the  quali¬ 
ties.  attitudes,  things,  traits  that  you  esteem  most?  Why 
do  you  esteem  them?  If  you  ask  yourself  these  questions 
and  answer  them  honestly,  you  will  learn  a  great  deal 
about  the  kind  of  person  you  are. 

What  You  Believe  In 

Remember  that  different  people  have  different  val¬ 
ues.  You  will  find  that  your  own  feelings  can  help  you 
determine  what  your  values  are.  Let  us  say  that  Ginny 
has  told  a  lie  to  her  mother.  Later  she  confides  the  story 
to  \  ()u.  Do  you  laugh  and  agree  with  her  that  it’s  all  very 
funny?  Do  you  feel  a  twinge  of  discomfort  while  you’re 
laughing?  That  twinge  is  telling  you  that  you  don’t 
really  approve  of  Ginny. 

Why  do  you  laugh  and  agree  with  her?  There  may  l>e 
a  number  of  reasons;  Ginny’s  forceful  personality,  your 
wish  to  Ix'  “in”  with  Ginny  and  her  friends,  your  desire 
to  avoid  an  argument.  This  is  one  way  to  sacrifice  your 
own  values,  to  toss  away  something  that  is  meaningful 
to  you.  You  need  not  accept  values  imposed  on  you  by 
someone  else.  In  fact,  you  shouldn’t. 

Find  out  what  your  values  are.  Once  you  know  them, 
you’ll  lx?  able  to  develop  and  enjoy  them.  You  will  find 
them  a  source  of  strength  upon  which  you  may  firmly 
base  your  thoughts  and  actions. 
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Co-ed  introduces  you  to  a  Canadian  girl 
who  lives  on  a  farm  in  Alberta 

By  CATHERINE  LINDSAY 


IT  IS  winter  on  the  Ivan  Karpenko  farm  in  Alberta,  Canada. 

In  the  warm  kitchen  of  the  farm  house,  the  whole  Kar- 
l>enko  family  sit  around  the  iron  stove.  Mrs.  Karpenko  knits 
comfortably  as  she  talks,  and  Marusia  now  and  then  tells 
about  school.  But  Grandfather  Karpenko— with  his  red  cheeks 
and  white  beard  and  bright  eyes— sits  staring  out  the 
frosted  windows  at  the  white  blanket  of  snow  on  the  fields 
beyond.  He  is  thinking,  Marusia  knows,  of  the  “Old  Coun¬ 
try,”  of  the  Ukraine,  which  he  has  not  seen  for  more  than 
forty  years,  since  he  fled  from  the  Communists  in  1920  when 
he  was  a  young  Ukrainian  soldier.  It  is  close  to  January  7th, 
the  Ukrainian  Christmas,  and  always  Grandfather  mourns 
for  the  old  world  a  little  then. 

Christmas  in  January  is  a  happy  time  on  this  Canadian 
farm.  Carolers  come  from  neighboring  farms,  and  relatives 
of  the  Karpenkos  come  from  the  city  of  Calgary  sixty  miles 
away.  There  will  l)e  a  Christmas  feast  of  roast  goose  and 
barley,  fish  and  sour  cream,  and  cake  w’ith  preserved  cher¬ 
ries.  Someone  surely  will  have  an  accordion  and  after  a  while. 
Grandfather  will  danc-e.  What  a  sight  it  is  to  see  him  then! 
With  the  music  and  the  laughter  Grandfather  unbends.  He 
even  dances  a  Cossack  dance;  with  his  long  arms  folded  on 
his  chest  he  kicks  and  leaps  furiously  as  the  accordion  plays 
faster  and  faster.  F'inally  he  collapses,  laughing,  amid  the 
crowd  of  carolers  anti  relatives  and  his  own  family:  his  son, 
Ivan,  and  his  daughter-in-law  and  Marusia  herself,  round- 
faced  and  dark-eyed  and  laughing  at  her  Grandfather— and 
very  proud  of  him. 

But  now  the  kitchen  grows  quiet.  Grandfather  lights  a 


cigarette,  dreaming,  Marusia  knows,  of  the  old  village, 
Pekary,  near  the  Dnieper  River.  He  is  thinking  perhaps  of 
the  muddy  main  street  faced  by  the  one-story  wooden  houses 
with  their  overhanging,  peaked  roofs.  Or  he  is  dreaming  of 
the  river  itself  and  the  warm,  balmy  summer  evenings  when, 
as  a  young  man,  he  fished  for  trout,  sitting  beneath  the  birch 
trees  and  hearing  the  sounds  of  the  nightingales  crying  or 
the  bell  tolling  for  vespers  in  the  village  church  behind  him. 
Or  he  is  thinking  of  his  first  wife,  Marusia,  for  whom  young 
Marusia  is  named.  Grandmother  Marusia  was  killed  in  the 
fighting  against  the  Communists,  in  the  war  that  raged  up 
and  down  the  rich  fertile  steppes  of  the  Ukraine,  after  World 
War  I. 

“Brooding,  Father?”  Marusia’s  own  father  asks  the  old 
man. 

“Nyet.”  (No.) 

“Speak  in  English,  please.  Father,”  Ivan  Karpenko  urges 
gently.  “We’re  all  Canadians  here,  even  you.” 

But  the  old  man,  as  Marusia  knows,  is  thinking  in  Ukrai¬ 
nian,  not  in  English,  since  he  is  remembering  the  old  w'orld. 
After  a  while,  he  will  get  up  and  go  out  to  the  barn  to  milk 
the  cows.  There  he’ll  stay  for  a  long  time.  And  then,  coming 
back  to  the  warm  kitchen,  he  will  be  himself  again.  The 
family  will  eat  supper;  they  will  speak  in  English,  and  Maru¬ 
sia’s  tall,  handsome,  sunburned  father  will  talk  with  Grand¬ 
father  Karpenko  about  the  farm.  Not  until  the  Ukrainian 
Easter  will  Pekary  be  the  subject  of  the  old  man’s  unspoken 
thoughts  again.  .  . . 

Canada  is  a  large  country,  the  second  largest  country  in 
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N.F.R.,  Canadian  Information  i4frTic6 

Young  Canadian-born  Ukrainians  (shown  above) 
wear  Old  Country  costumes  for  their  festival. 


The  world-famous  Calgary  Stampede  (shown 
right)  features  cowboys  and  cowgirls,  with  chuck 
wagons  and  stage  coaches.  This  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  attracts  thousands  of  visitors  to  Victoria  Park. 


N.F.B.,  Canadian  Information  Hrrrire 


the  world— only  the  Soviet  Union  is  larger,  .^nd  Canada  has 
one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  populations  of  the  world. 
Now,  even  more  than  the  United  States,  Canada  is  “the  new 
world,”  especially  to  the  two  million  Europeans  who  have 
settled  there— mostly  along  the  southern  border  of  the  coun¬ 
try— since  World  War  II.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mariisia  Kar¬ 
penko  sometimes  grows  impatient  with  her  Grandfather’s 
melancholy?  Or  that  she  can  imagine  no  nationality  other 
than  Canadian?  .■Knd  no  other  home  than  the  Karpenko  farm? 

Both  of  Marusia’s  parents  were  born  in  Alberta— for  Grand¬ 
father  Karpenko  married  again  in  “the  new  world,”  but  his 
second  wife  has  since  died.  Their  world  is  the  farm— the 
w  ide,  flat  fields  of  w  heat,  the  solid-looking,  red  painted  barn 
and  silo,  tlie  gray  house  and  out-buildings,  the  long  chicken 
shed.  .\nd  on  a  clear  day  from  the  edge  of  the  fann,  near 
the  beginnings  of  the  pine  forest,  you  can  sec  the  first  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Rockies. 

In  the  mountains  there  are  wild  sheep,  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep,  and  wild  goats  whose  light-footed  speed  is  da/./ling 
to  see,  outlined  against  a  sheer  cliff.  In  the  forests  that  climb 
the  mountains  until  the  atmosphere  is  too  thin  for  vegetation. 
th»-re  are  pine  trees  and  black  spruce,  balsam  and  Dongles  fir 
in  grand  profusion.  .And  on  the  plains,  in  the  green  valle\s 
below  the  Rockies  and  around  the  many  lakes  that  dot  all  of 
Canada’s  ten  provinces— especially  .Alberta— there  are  fields 
of  larkspur,  violets,  columbines,  hareln'lls.  and  snow  lilies. 

The  name,  Canada,  is  Indian,  from  the  Huron-Irocjuois 
word,  Konuta,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  games  in  Canada, 
la  crossc,  is  an  Indian  game  played  w  ith  a  long  stick  to  which 


a  small  net  is  attached  for  the  return  of  a  thrown  ball.  .An¬ 
other  favorite  game  is  ic-e  hockev,  plaxed  in  the  cities  all 
over  the  country.  .And  there  are  skiing  in  the  mountains,  f(M)t- 
ball  games,  movies,  even  T\’,  although  the  Karpenko  farm 
doesn’t  yet  have  a  set.  Surely  Canada  offers  a  happy  life,  an 
out-of-doors,  prosperous,  busy  life  for  its  English  and  French 
popidations  and  others,  such  as  the  Karpenkos. 

Then  why  d(H'S  Grandfather  Karpenko  brood  at  times? 
.And  wh\  do  they  have  the  Ukrainian  Easter  celebration  on 
the  farm?  Then  when  the  Ukrainian  Easter  eggs,  pijsanki, 
are  elaborately  painted  by  Marusia  and  her  mother  with  all 
the  symbols  of  happiness— a  rooster  for  the  fulfillment  of 
w  ishes,  a  deer  for  gocnl  health,  a  flower  for  love— w  hy  is  this 
a  time  of  almost  tearfid  rejoicing? 

Partb  iH'cause  this  is  the  new  world— Ix’cause,  like  the 
United  Slates.  Canada  is  a  countr\’  brimming  over  with  op- 
l>ortunil\ ,  gocxl  living,  peace,  and  freedom.  During  Lent,  the 
Karpenko  family  with  their  Ukrainian  neighlxjrs  fast  from 
all  meat,  fish,  milk,  and  sugar.  Their  meals,  during  Lent,  are 
eaten  cold  and  no  seasoning  of  any  kind  is  used.  The  little 
I’krainian  Orthtxlox  Church  which  is  onion-dometl,  like  the 
ancient  churches  of  old  Russia,  is  a  center  for  the  farmers 
who  drive  in  from  farms  twentv  and  thirty  miles  away.  They 
stand  reverently  with  their  families  before  the  candle-lighted 
altar  and  hear  the  low  chants  of  the  priest,  praising  the  Risen 
Christ.  Then  the  people  lx)w  Irefore  the  glittering  altar  and 
afterwards  solemnly  kiss  one  another  in  the  Ukrainian  Easier 
kiss  of  peace. 

(Continued  on  poRe  34) 
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<  >iic*e-L^|>oii-a-Tinie 
C^lii’i*<liiias  Cards 


Sent  in  1875,  this  English  card  not  only  bestowed  Christmas 
greetings,  but  served  os  o  gift  and  message  of  affection  to 
be  cherished  throughout  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  each  of 
which  ore  depicted  on  the  hand-painted  satin,  fringed  card. 


All  cards  courtesy  of  Norcross 


In  the  late  19th  century,  cards  bore  favorite  art  motifs  of  the 
time— animals,  flowers,  and  children.  Below  the  appealing 
pup  is  the  message,  "A  calm  and  happy  Christmas  to  you!" 


This  1880's  card  shows  that  era's  attempts  at  humor  in  season's 
greetings.  Playful  monkeys  reflect  the  word  "Merry"  in  the  message. 


IF  YOU  had  lived  a  century  ago,  you  would  have  viewed 
with  astonishment  the  contemporary  American  custom 
of  sending  season’s  greetings  via  cards  to  even  casual  ac¬ 
quaintances.  For  if  you  had  sent  Christmas  cards  at  all, 
you  would  have  exchanged  them  with  only  the  close  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  family  or  your  dearest  friends. 

How  did  our  present  practice  of  sending  Christmas  cards 
evolve?  Historians  believe  that  the  first  card  worthy  of 
that  name  was  designed  in  1843  by  English  artist  John 
Horsely ,  who  was  commissioned  to  create  it  by  a  member  of 
the  British  aristocracy.  Horsely’s  yuletide  card  was  an  elab¬ 
orate  three-panel  affair,  showing  the  Christian  virtues  of 
feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked,  and  a  scene 
depicting  a  feasting  Victorian  family.  Of  course,  such  an 
extravagant  method  of  wishing  “happy  holidays”  was  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  wealthy,  and  the  card-sending  tradition 
wasn’t  established  in  England  until  the  186()’s,  when  lower- 
cost  printing  methods  were  developed.  Ten  years  later, 
the  tradition  crossed  the  seas  and  in  1874,  Louis  Prang, 
a  Cierman  immigrant,  founded  a  card  business  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

The  first  cards  printed  in  the  U.  S,  bore  lovely  floral 
designs  and  later,  religious  scenes,  often  painted  by  artists 
competing  for  prize  money  offered  by  Prang.  After  World 
War  I,  and  the  entrance  of  U.  S.  manufacturers  into  the 
card  business,  printed  Christmas  greetings  became  much 
simpler  and  less  expensive.  Since  then,  mass  production  has 
offered  the  public  an  increasingly  large  selection  of  low- 
cr)St  greetings,  and  Christmas  cards,  as  witnessed  by  the 
estimated  billion  and  a  half  which  will  l)e  sold  this  year, 
are  an  important  part  of  our  holiday  tradition. 


The  rose,  always  a  symbol  of  love  and  affection,  was  used 
frequently  as  a  motif  in  yuletide  greetings  of  the  1890'$. 
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Thii  "World  War  I"  card  combined 
three  motifs:  children,  patriotism  and, 
at  long  lost,  o  really  traditional  symbol 
of  Christmas,  the  bedecked  evergreen. 


Religious  themes  came  into  their  own 
in  the  '30's,  with  hand-colored  etched 
designs.  Some  sold  for  as  much  as  $5. 


That  marvelous  invention,  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  held  such  an  important  place  in 
the  early  1900'$  that  it  merited  this  play 
on  words-- -even  on  a  Christmas  cardf 


Mcrry  Christmas 


Starkly  simple  designs,  such  as  this  orna¬ 
mented  branch,  became  striking  with  the  use 
of  printing  methods  discovered  in  the  '40's. 


Santa  made  his  first  Christmas-card  appearance 
in  the  '20'$.  Here,  he  sends  Navy-like  greetings 
to  the  boys  "over  there"  during  World  War  I. 


In  the  '50's,  modern  art  transformed  even 
religious  subjects.  Elongated  card  bears  an 
angel  painted  in  tiny  brightly  hued  blocks. 


12  Drunv-W-C 
11 

10  Lonis  AlMp*^ 


1H^DA 

loVEiy 

CHRjSX'AS 

Girr 

I  BUT.. 


Gentle  spoofing  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  song,  "The  Twelve 
Days  of  Christmas,"  is  the 
theme  of  this  1961  Studio 
cord.  Its  forerunners  first 
appeared  in  the  1950's. 


9  L*3-’S  tv«ng 

8  Amillwng 

7  SiMns 

6  Gtsa  Alayn^ 

5  Gold 
4-  Caking 
3  Hans 

2  XrtW  CtaMSS 

Orapaf^idge 

in  a  f>«ar  tn». 


A  return  to  the  old  symbols 
and  sentiments  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  as  expressed  in  this 
card,  is  the  current  trend. 
Today's  Space-age  living 
has  given  rise  to  a  burst 
of  Christmas  nostalgial 
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Co-ed’s  Hair-do 
of  the  Month 

“The  Bell  Shape” 
ereated  f(>r  holiday  helles 
hy  R.  Keilh  of  New  York  City 


Lady  Elian,  Hollywood 

Be  a  different  tjou  during  this  holiday 
season.  A  change  in  hairstyles  will  do 
it.  This  one  has  all  the  charm  of  femi¬ 
nine  frippery  without  boring  fussiness. 
It  is  simple  to  set,  easy  to  c'omb  out 
and  will  persevere  with  impeccable 
neatness  through  a  busy  schedule. 

Mr.  Keith’s  creation  follows  the  grace¬ 
ful  silhouette  of  a  Christmas  bell.  Top 
and  sides  are  close  to  head,  but  one 
slender  hx'k  of  hair  curves  outward  at 
bottom-rear  to  form  lower  part  of  the 
lx*ll.  Other  new  points  of  interest  are 
the  large  sw(K)p  of  hair  curving  down 
and  across  the  forehead  and  the  wide 
wave  moving  onto  cheeks,  then  back. 
Dramatic,  t(M),  are  the  twin  velvet  bow 
clips  (available  in  10  fashion-c-oordi- 
nated  c-olors)  that  play  a  dual  role. 
They  hold  the  wave  in  tow  and  focus 
interest  on  side  and  back. 

To  set  side-front:  all  hair  framing 
face,  except  that  at  ears,  goes  on  roll¬ 
ers  in  a  downward  direction.  Hair  just 
above  and  in  back  of  ears  is  turned  into 
flat,  faceward  ringlets.  Rollers  and  curls 
are  fastened  with  double-prong  pin 
curl  clips. 

To  set  back:  two  rows  of  rollers 
wound  downward  form  back  pattern. 
Nape  hair  is  formed  into  flat  ringlets, 
fastened  with  single-prong  clips. 


Marusia 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

And  then  they  go  outside  and  climb 
into  their  family  cars  and  drive  back  to 
their  comfortable  farms  for  the  feast  set 
on  a  table  covered  with  flowers— a  feast 
of  meats,  sausages,  salads,  cheeses,  pas¬ 
tries,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  dominated 
by  the  Easter  lamb  in  the  center,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  pysanki  with  their 
painted  symbols  of  happiness. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  re¬ 
joicing  then?  The  Ukrainians,  like  the 
Poles,  the  Czechs  and  in  our  time,  the 
Hungarians,  have  suffered  from  Com¬ 
munist  oppression.  And  yet  the  Ukraine 
is  home,  at  least  for  the  old— for  Grand¬ 
father  Karpenko  and  others  who  re¬ 
member  the  old  world  and  its  traditions. 

And  what  of  the  young  people? 
Marusia  is  sunburned,  like  her  father. 
She  is  brown-eyed  and  brown-haired 
like  her  mother,  short  and  sturdy  and 
completely  happy  being  what  she  is,  a 
Canadian  farm  girl  with  all  the  world 
before  her.  She  does  well  in  school.  Her 
courses  are  similar  to  those  of  a  rural 
high  school  anvwhere  in  the  United 
States;  her  English  has  only  a  trace  of 
accent,  inherited  from  her  parents.  She 
has  a  boy  friend,  Stepan,  who  walks 
home  with  her  sometimes  from  the 
country  school.  He  has  taken  her  once 
to  a  movie  in  Calgary,  and  both  his 
family  and  her  own  last  summer  went 
to  the  Calgary  Stampede,  where  they 
spent  a  wildly  busy,  happy,  dusty,  ex¬ 
citing  day— and  had  a  picnic  together  in 
a  green  and  flower-grown  mountain  val¬ 
ley  on  the  way  back. 

During  the  harvest  all  the  family 
loads  the  stacked  wheat  in  the  truck. 
All  climb  in,  covered  with  wheat  dust, 
tired,  happy  and  relieved  that  the  labor 
of  harvest  is  over,  and  they  chat  hap¬ 
pily  about  it,  as  they  drive  to  the  rail¬ 
way  siding  where  the  wheat  will  be 
stored  until  it  is  sent  to  Winnipeg  or  to 
Churchill  on  Hudson  Bay.  Grandfather 
Karpenko  smokes  his  cigarettes  as  tired, 
as  relieved,  and  as  pleased  with  the  har¬ 
vest  as  his  son  and  daughter-in-law.  But 
at  Easter  and  at  Christmas  he  often  sits 
alone  in  the  warm  kitchen. 

“You  are  brooding.  Father,”  Mr.  Kar¬ 
penko  will  say,  and  the  old  man  will 
deny  it,  or  sometimes  nod  his  head  and 
travel  in  his  mind,  on  the  Dnieper  once 
more  or  riding  with  his  fellow-soldiers 
to  fight  once  more,  young  and  strong, 
for  freedom. 

The  world  is  not  all  free,  even  now, 
the  old  man  says  to  himself.  Nor  is  the 
whole  world  prosperous,  as  the  Karpen¬ 
kos  are  prosperous— nor  healthy,  as  Ma¬ 
rusia  and  her  family  are  healthy— nor 
hopeful,  as  Marusia  is  hopeful  of  long 
life  filled  with  productive  activity,  a  com¬ 


fortable  home,  love  and  faith  in  God. 

Grandfather  thinks  of  Pekary',  but  he 
is  also  thinking  of  the  oppression  that 
still  sullies  the  earth.  Sometimes,  when 
he  is  sad.  Grandfather  Karpenko  mum¬ 
bles  the  old  Ukrainian  peasant  words, 
“We  are  a  dark  people.”  But,  as  the 
family  knows,  he  is  not  speaking  really 
of  the  Ukrainians  but  of  all  human  be¬ 
ings  and  their  struggle  to  make  the 
world  finally  free  from  poverty,  home¬ 
lessness,  and  fear.  But  still,  more  often. 
Grandfather  Karj^enko  is  happy,  pleased 
with  the  harvest,  dancing  to  the  music 
of  the  accordion  and  laughing  himself. 
Marusia  is  proud  of  him  then,  of  his 
strength  and  of  his  capacity  for  laugh¬ 
ter.  When  she  is  aware  of  his  periods  of 
sadne.ss,  she  thinks  of  her  own  bright 
life  and  of  the  fact  that  the  future  of 
the  world  really  is  in  her  hands. 

Fish  is  a  favorite  food  of  Ukrainians. 
Here  is  a  recipe  for  herring  croquettes 
which  Marusia  and  her  family  would 
call  kotleti  sledziowe. 

HERRING  CROQUETTES 
(Kotleti  Sledziowe) 

3  salt  herring  1  rup  bread  crumbs 
pound  butter  1  egg,  beaten 
1  onion,  chopped  teaspoon  pepper 

Wash  the  herring  thoroughly.  Soak  them 
overnight  in  water  to  cover,  changing 
the  water  several  times.  Remove  the  skins 
and  bones  carefully.  Chop  fine.  Melt  3 
tablespoons  of  the  butter  in  a  skillet.  .\dd 
the  onion  and  saute  for  10  minutes,  stirring 
frequently.  .\dd  K  cup  of  the  bread  crumbs. 
C(X)k  for  15  minutes,  stirring  occasionally. 
Remove  from  heat.  Add  the  egg,  pepper, 
and  chopped  herring  and  mix  well.  Shape 
into  croquettes  of  any  desired  size  and  dip 
in  the  remaining  bread  crumbs.  Melt  the 
remaining  butter  in  a  skillet.  Fry  the  cro¬ 
quettes  until  brown  on  both  sides.  Serve 
with  boiled  potatoes. 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  Doublerlay 
and  Co.  Inc.,  N'.Y.  from  The  Complete 
Round-thc-World  Cookbook.  ©  1954  by 
Myra  Waldo. 
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Use  Christmas  Seals 


Send  ony  tilt  photo  for  30 
2V}x3Vi  inch  photos  on  tilh  fin¬ 
ish  paper.  Money  bock  guor 
lee  60  for  $Z  00,  100  for  $3  00  I 
For  super  speed  service  add  75t. 

BEAUTITONEJi  PHOTO 
Dept.  34  Green  Boy,  Wis. 
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iz  Tomato  Soup 
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tomato 


Ciol  any  briKhl  ideas?  Co-ed  will  pay 
$1.00  for  every  honiemakiiiK  hint  used 
in  this  rolumn.  If  your  idea  isn’t  eoni- 
pletely  original,  state  where  you  heard 
or  read  about  it.  Sorry,  hut  no  items 
submitted  ean  be  returned.  ^  rite  to 
“Here’s  How”  Editor,  Co-ed.  33  West 
t2nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Trim  an  old  whisk  broom  to  a  sharp 
for  cleaning  corners  and  hard-to- 
reach  places. 

—Carolyn  Whitehead,  Edgetcood,  loua 


When  sewing  fabrics  whose  seams 
have  a  tendency  to  pull  out  or  pucker, 
cut  material  so  that  seams  can  be  deep¬ 
er.  -Yfter  stitching,  press  seams  open  flat 
and  press  a  piece  of  iron-on  mending 
tape  down  the  center  of  the  seams. 

—Sharon  Lynn  Phillips,  Sorinan,  OkUi. 


Planning  on  baking  a  fancy  cake  or 
cup  cakes?  |ust  frost  as  usual  and 
sprinkle  with  tinted  coconut.  Coconut 
can  be  tinted  evenly  by  putting  it  and 
food  coloring  into  a  jar  and  shaking  the 
jar. 

—Anne  Kovar,  Bencyn,  III. 

Lunch-box  suggestion:  Wrap  lettuce 
and  tomatoes  in  wax  paper.  .\t  lunch¬ 
time  unwrap  them  and  tuck  them  into 
sandwiches,  just  before  eating.  Separate 
wrapping  prevents  the  lettuce  from  Ix*- 
coming  limp  and  the  tomatoes  from 
making  the  bread  soggy. 

—Addie  M.  Burns,  \elson,  B.  C.,  Can. 

When  you  clean  your  house  or  car 
windows,  wipe  the  inside  horizontally 
and  the  outside  vertically.  If  there  are 
any  streaks,  you  can  tell  immediately 
whether  they  are  inside  or  outside. 

—Irene  Matthews,  Claremont,  N.  H. 


If  you  want  to  be  sure  your  pin 
cushion  is  always  easily  reached  when 
sewing,  attach  both  ends  of  a  piece  of 
elastic  to  the  bottom  of  the  cushion  and 
wear  it  around  your  wrist. 

—Linda  Tonetti,  Cicero,  III. 

If  you’re  trying  to  diet  or  keep  your 
slim  figure,  tape  a  large  picture  of  a 
slender,  beautiful  girl  on  the  inside  of 
your  refrigerator  door.  This  will  help 
when  you’re  tempted  to  raid  the  ice 
box. 

—Judy  Merchant,  Collegedale,  Tenn. 


•  If  you’re  really  with  it, 
you'll  serve  Heinz  Condensed 
Soujis  when  it’s  your  turn  to 
c  ook.  Heinz  Soups  are  not  only 
better  tasting— they  cost  no 
more  than  other  kinds.  And 
talk  about  versatile!  They’re 
great  £is  soups — quick  pour-on 
sauces— or  in  casserole  dishes. 
Try  the  newer  ones,  such  as 
Heinz  Cheese  Soup  and  Heinz 
Chili  Soup.  And  pick  up  a  few 
old  favorites,  too.  when  you 
shop. 
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RiniLtnunii;  NEW  MOVIES  IIIUIIIWIUM  I 

A  MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM 

(Showcorporation.  Created  and  de¬ 
signed  by  Jiri  Trnka.) 

The  visual  part  of  this  stunning  ver¬ 
sion  of  Shakespeare’s  play  was  made  in 
Czechoslovakia  by  the  famed  designer 
ol  animated  figurines,  Jiri  Tmka.  After 
the  lovely  musical  score  was  added  in 
Prague,  the  dialogue,  spoken  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Old  Vic  Company,  was 
recorded  in  London.  Then  the  narra¬ 
tion,  read  by  Richard  Burton,  was  re¬ 
corded  in  New  York,  where  the  various 
parts  were  assembled  into  the  glorious 
wlu)le. 

Instead  of  live  actors,  Tmka’s  clever 
little  figures  enact  the  three-level  story 
—of  the  tv\o  pairs  of  lovers  who  get  so 
mixed  up,  of  the  tradesmen  who  are 
amateur  actors  rehearsing  a  play  to  be 
staged  at  the  royal  wedding,  of  the 
fairies  and  elves  who  live  in  the  wood 
where  the  other  two  groups  come.  This 
is  the  ver\'  woixl  where  pla\ful  Puck 
drops  the  love  potion  into  the  wrong 
lovers’  eyes  and  even  causes  Titania, 
pretty  (pieen  of  the  fairies,  to  fall  in 
love  with  Bottom,  the  weaver,  whose 
rugged  head  has  lH*en  transformed  into 
a  f(K)lish  ass’s  head. 

Trnka  is  at  his  best  in  these  wocxlland 
scenes  that  sparkle  and  glitter  with 
flowers  and  tinsel  as  the  fairies  float 
through  the  air,  the  lovers  change  part¬ 
ners,  and  the  awkward  tradesmen 
stumble  through  their  amateur  theatrics. 
Shakespeare’s  poetry,  expertly  read,  is 
a  perfect  accompaniment  to  the  visual 
delights,  all  handsomely  photographed 
in  color  on  a  wide  screen. 

THE  SECOND  TIME  AROUND  (20th 
Century-Fox.  Produced  by  Jack  Cum¬ 
mings.  Directed  by  Vincent  Sherman.) 

Debbie  Reynolds  never  worked  harder 
than  she  does  in  this  daffy  satire  on 
westei  u  movies.  As  a  recent  widow  who 
leaves  her  children  in  New  York  and 
goes  to  the  Arizona  territory  to  find 
work,  Debbie  becomes  a  ranch  hand 
on  Thelma  Ritter’s  place.  There  she 
pitches  hay,  puts  up  fences,  and  tends 
cattle,  horses,  and  pigs— and  winds  up 
with  callouses.  In  1912,  Arizona  be¬ 
comes  a  state;  and  when  Debbie’s  name 
is  put  up  for  sheriff,  she  gets  the  job 
—thanks  to  the  women’s  vote. 

The  whole  cast  has  a  gcKxl  time  kid¬ 
ding  westerns.  —Philip  T.  Hartlng 
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On  ^'Qualities  of 


WHAT  IS  YOl  R  IDEA  OF  A  BEST 
FRIEND?  Someone  who  is  loval?  Popu¬ 
lar?  Trufitworthy?  LTirler^rtanHiiig?  De¬ 
pendable? 

Two  qualities  took  top  honors  in  prac- 
tirally  all  of  your  letters.  These  qualities: 
dependability  and  trustworthiness. 

Here  are  some  of  the  many  responses 
we  received  to  this  question  on  friend¬ 
ship. 

A  best  friend  does  not  have  to  be 
the  most  outstanding,  the  smartest,  the 
best-dressed,  or  the  best-l(X)king  person 
\ou  know.  She  may  be  an  ordinary,  but 
sensible,  person  whom  you  trust.  She 
should  enjoy  doing  the  same  things  you 
enjoy  and  should  like  being  with  \'ou. 

Sarah  White 
Lincoln  H.S. 
Sumter,  S.  C. 

I  look  for  three  qualities  in  a  best 
friend.  First,  I  want  someone  who  is 
of  about  the  same  s(K-iaI  status,  because 
we  would  have  the  same  interests.  Sec¬ 
ond,  I  l(X)k  for  someone  who  is  de¬ 
pendable  and  discreet,  and  third,  I  like 
a  friend  who  has  a  personality  and  mind 
of  her  own. 

AAary  Lois  Wilson 

Abilene  (Tex.)  Christian  H.S. 

Friendship  is  a  give-and-take  rela¬ 
tionship.  True  friendship  is  measured 
by  the  amount  of  respect  and  devotion 
you  feel— and  practice. 

Geraldine  Tryonoviech 

Mother  Butler  Memorial  H.S. 

Bronx,  N.  Y. 

My  idea  of  a  best  friend  is  one  who 
is  fun  to  be  with,  a  good  sport,  and  can 
keep  my  problems  and  secrets  to  her¬ 
self.  She  should  be  willing  to  share  her 
interests  with  me  and  with  our  other 
friends. 

Lillian  Allred 
Weiser  (Idaho)  H.S. 

My  best  friend  is  a  person  who  can 
relax  and  enjoy  being  herself;  a  person 
who  is  honest  and  trustworthy  and 
enjoNS  having  fun  with  others. 

Martha  Ann  Williams 

I  Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy 

'  Maple  Mount,  Ky. 


My  ideal  friend  would  be  intelligent, 
understanding,  trustworthy,  cwpera- 
tive,  dependable,  and  sensible.  She 
would  get  along  with  others,  as  well  as 
with  me. 

Beatrice  Rosebard 

Emmett  Scott  H.S. 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

A  friend  is  a  person  in  whom  you  can 
confide;  someone  who  is  loyal  but  not 
overbearing.  It  is  also  someone  who 
has  a  good  sense  of  humor. 

Advanced  Heme  Economy  Class 
Red  Lodge  (Mont.)  H.S. 

My  idea  of  a  best  friend  is  one  who 
is  considerate  and  kind  to  his  or  her 
family  and  friends;  one  who  is  always 
ready  to  defend  others  against  ugly 
rumors  and  who  doesn’t  listen  to  gossip. 

Linda  McCabe 

Lincoln  Jr.  H.S. 

La  Crasse,  Wis. 

You  and  your  best  friend  should  be 
able  to  confide  in  each  other  with  con¬ 
fidence,  and  to  give  each  other  honest, 
sincere  advice.  You  also  should  share 
some  of  the  same  interests  and  get 
along  well  together. 

Karen  Becker 

Cle  Elum  (Wash.)  H.S. 

I  think  of  a  friend  as  someone  who 
can  keep  a  secret  and  doesn’t  spread 
gossip.  I  don’t  like  gossip  and  I  don’t 
like  those  who  spread  it. 

Karen  Oman 

Alice  Rabertson  Jr.  H.S. 

Muskogee,  Okla. 

My  best  friend  is  considerate,  thought- 
lul,  and  sincere.  She  is  honest  and  truth¬ 
ful  and  doesn’t  always  have  to  be  the 
center  of  attention. 

Lorraine  Hagen 

Model  H.S. 

Minol,  S.  D. 

My  best  friend  is  someone  whom  I 
confide  in,  trust,  and  appreciate.  She  tells 
me  my  faults  as  well  as  my  good  points. 
Our  friendship  is  alive  and  true. 

Janice  De  Luca 

St.  Nicholas  H.S. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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a  Best  Friend  ' 


My  idea  of  a  best  friend  is  someone 
who  is  as  interested  in  \on  as  yon  are 
in  him;  a  friend  who  will  stand  np  for 
\on  in  any  circumstances. 

Stanley  Brown 

AbiUno  (Tex.)  Christian  H.S. 

My  best  friend  is  someone  I  can  turn 
to  in  time  of  need  and  can  tell  my 
tionhles  to.  A  person  whom  yon  call 
your  best  friend  should  he  glad  to  help 
yon  in  any  way. 

Richard  Elliott 
Miami  (Fla.)  H.S. 

I  think  first  of  all,  and  probably  most 
importantly,  a  friend  is  a  person  yon 
can  trust  and  rely  upon  any  time,  any¬ 
where.  He  is  a  guy  or  gal  yon  feel  at 
ease  with,  whose  thoughts  and  actions 
run  pretty  well  parallel  to  y  onrs. 

Friendships  can  of  course  e.xist  be¬ 
tween  people  of  entirely  different  per¬ 
sonalities,  hilt  I  don’t  believe  these  can 
he  as  longlasting  or  as  easy  -going  as  one 
between  similarly  disposed  persons.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  me  that  a  person  should 
constantly  hound  another  for  his  friend¬ 
ship  and  regard  all  others  with  disdain. 
One  friend  is  just  the  beginning  rung  in 
the  ladder  of  friendship. 

Brock  Barton 

Abilone  (Tex.)  Christian  H.S. 

My  idea  of  a  best  friend  is  a  person 
who  has  a  good  sense  of  humor,  uses 
his  intelligence,  will  help  yon  in  diffi¬ 
culties,  is  not  too  wild,  and  dresses 
according  to  styles;  a  person  who  is 
friendly,  considerate,  and  is  not  ashamed 
to  l>e  with  you. 

best  friend  does  not  make  you  the 
butt  of  his  jokes  or  turn  away  from  you 
liecause  another  person  may  refu.se  to 
associate  with  you.  The  person  who 
would  not  have  you  any  different  from 
what  you  are  is  truly  a  best  friend. 

Pater  Anattot 

Haddenfield  (N.  J.)  Jr.  H.S. 

\  best  friend  should  he  loy  al,  honest, 
and  tru.stworthy.  A  loyal  friend  would 
never  talk  about  a  person  behind  the 
person’s  hack  or  do  anything  to  hurt 
his  name.  An  honest  friend  will  give 


you  the  right  information  at  the  right 
time,  and  a  trustworthy  friend  is  one  to 
whom  you  can  tell  things  you  don’t 
want  retold. 

JefFray  Buckataw 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  H.S. 

I  think  a  best  friend  is  someone  who 
will  listen  as  well  as  talk  and  who  will 
give  advice  when  you  ask  for  it. 

The  two  friends  must  share  interests 
hut  .should  not  cling  just  to  each  other, 
ignoring  other  friends. 

Howard  Voilloncourl 
Folay  (Minn.)  H.S. 

Extra  special  friends  should  see  a  lot 
of  each  other,  hut  they  should  not  ahu.se 
their  friendship.  Even  the  best  ol  i 
friends  can  grow  tired  of  one  another 
after  seeing  each  other  all  day  in  scIumiI 
as  well  as  outside  of  school. 

Richard  Panovich 
Clay  H.S. 

Oragon,  Ohio 

I  think  a  friend  is  someone  you  can 
turn  to  when  you  are  in  trouble.  He’ll 
follow  you  through  thick  and  thin.  You 
can  talk  to  him  and  state  your  views. 
He  will  understand  you  and  accept 
your  bad  points  and  goiKl.  “Ix'st 
friend”  is  more  than  a  human  l>eing— he 
is  like  a  diamond,  shining  above  all 
others. 

Gory  McClanden 

Wastsida  H.S. 

Omaha,  Nabr. 


NEXT  "JAM  SESSION"  TOPIC 

1)0  TEENS  HAVE  ENOl  (HI 
FREEDOM— OR  TOO  MICH? 

Dll  you  feel  overly  resirirleci  by 
your  parent!^?  your  teachers?  your 
friends? 

Do  you  have  a  say  in  seltiiiK  your 
curfews  and  other  regulations?  In 
choosing  your  own  friends  or  your 
own  subjects  in  sch«M>l?  Or  would 
you  prefer  less  freedom  in  any  areas 
of  your  social,  family,  or  schcMil  life? 

Send  your  letters  to  “Jam  Ses¬ 
sion,"  Co-ed  Magazine.  3.^  V(  est 
I2nd  St.,  New  York  .36,  N.  3.  Mail 
letters  by  December  1.3,  1961,  in 
order  for  them  to  be  eliKible  for 
publication. 
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SET 

HER 

HAIR?  A  professional 

hair  stylist... or  did  she?  It’s  hard 
to  tell.  Between  visits  to  her  beau¬ 
tician,  this  attractive  model  sets 
her  own  hair  with  Lady  Ellen 
KLIPPIES  pin  curl  clips.  You, 
too,  can  have  hair  that’s  chic, 
smooth  and  easy  to  manage  when 
you  use  the  clip  your  beautician 
uses.  Get  Lady  Ellen  clips  today  at 
your  nearest  hair  goods  counter. 

3  New  Hair  Styles 

.  with  complete  setting 
directions  —  included 
with  16-page  illus¬ 
trated  booklet, “HOW 
TO  SET  CURLS  IN 
seconds:’  Send  10< 
to  cover  cost  of  han¬ 
dling  and  mailing 
to:  LADY  ELLEN, 
Dept.  CO-1212,  Los 
Angeles  51,  Calif. 

KLIPPIES^ 
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The  Peppermint  Forest 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

taking  off  her  gloves  and  holding  her 
hands  to  the  stove.  “When  we  didn’t 
have  any  white  in  stock,  I  went  to  all  the 
other  stores.  None  of  them  had  any 
white  paper.  The  dance  at  school  must 
be  using  hundreds  of  rolls  with  the 
‘White  Christmas’  theme.  I’m  surprised 
that  you  didn’t  remember  that.’’ 

“I  didn’t,  that’s  all,’’  Debbie  atlmitted, 
her  spirits  down  in  the  bottom  of  her 
old  loafers. 

Mrs.  .Martin  hung  up  her  coat  and 
walked  over  to  Phillip  and  Jimmy’s 
game  on  the  floor.  Her  sweet  face  was 
anxious  as  she  carefully  examined 
Phillip’s  bandaged  ankle.  She  straight¬ 
ened  up,  satisfied  that  Debbie’s  report 
had  been  correct.  “Now  you  stay  off 
that  for  the  next  few  days,”  she  told 
him. 

Debbie  was  only  half  listening.  If 
only  the  contest  deadline  weren’t  to¬ 
morrow  night.  \  few  more  days  was 
all  that  she  needed.  On  Monday  she 
could  have  taken  a  bus  to  Bakersville, 
the  next  town,  and  bought  white  paper 
there. 

“Mother,”  she  said  desperately,  “can’t 
you  think  of  something^" 

M  rs.  Martin  bent  down  to  kiss  the 
top  of  her  head.  “1  can’t,  but  you  will. 
You’re  very  resourceful.” 

Debbie  started  to  change  the  bed 
linens  the  next  morning  it  came  to  her. 
“Mother,  come  here  cpiick,”  she  called, 
her  voice  muffled  from  inside  the  linen 
closet.  “L(K)k  at  that  pile  of  old  sheets 
on  the  top  shelf,”  she  said,  pointing.  “If 
I  tear  them  into  strips,  I  can  use  them 
instead  of  the  white  paper,  can’t  I?” 

“Why  of  course,”  Mrs.  Martin  agreed. 
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“I  was  going  to  make  pillow  cases  out 
of  the  good  sections,  but  you’re  wel¬ 
come  to  all  of  them.”  She  smiled.  “I’m 
proud  of  your  resourcefulness,  darling.” 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  frantic 
with  the  attempt  to  get  the  decorations 
up  by  six  o’clock.  The  boys,  whom 
Phillip  had  called  back,  climbed  lad¬ 
ders  and  at  Debbie’s  direction,  swirled 
the  strips  of  white  sheeting  around  the 
tree  trunks  and  alternated  the  red  paper 
over  it.  In  between  the  necessary  super¬ 
vision,  Debbie  somehow  managed  to 
help  Phillip  finish  the  cardboard  sign 
which  one  of  the  boys  hammered  to  a 
stick.  It  was  placed  near  the  curbing 
where  everyone  who  passed  by  could 
see  the  theme:  The  Peppermint  Forest. 

If  only,  Debbie  thought  for  the  hun¬ 
dredth  time,  there  were  some  way  to 
illuminate  The  Peppermint  Forest.  She 
and  Phillip  had  discussed  this  problem, 
but  it  was  beyond  their  financial  reach. 
The  decorations  would  just  have  to 
stand  on  their  daytime  merits;  they  had 
no  money  to  buy  lights. 

All  during  the  time  the  work  pro¬ 
gressed  with  agonizing  slowness  she 
refused  to  look  at  her  watch.  The  temp¬ 
tation  grew  irresistible  as  the  boys  com¬ 
plained  of  numbed  hands  and  cold 
noses. 

“Please  stay  just  a  little  longer,”  Deb¬ 
bie  begged.  “We’re  almost  through.” 
Her  pleading  was  in  vain;  one  by  one 
they  drifted  away  to  their  warm  homes, 
except  for  Jimmy  Clark. 

The  nails  had  all  been  used  up  by 
this  time.  Debbie  stood  up  wearib. 
mo\ed  to  the  next  tree  then  stopped, 
surprised.  The  tree  was  fully  decorated. 
She  looked  around  the  yard  unbeliev¬ 
ing.  Every  one  of  the  ten  trees  had 
been  given  a  peppermint  coating. 

W  as  there  still  time  to  call  the  con¬ 
test  headquarters?  Holding  her  breath, 

_  she  looked  at  her  watch.  It  lacked  but 
a  few  minutes  until  five  o’clock.  Five? 
Only  five,  not  six! 

She  grabbl'd  Jimmy’s  mittened  hands 
in  hers.  “We  made  it,  we  made  it!”  She 
dashed  for  the  house. 

Phillip  met  her  at  the  door.  “Listen, 
Deb,  I  know  where  w’c  can  get  some 
lights.”  .Yt  her  astonished  expression  he 
said,  “The  Clarks  use  their  patio  lights 
just  in  the  summer.  If  we  borrowed  ’em 
and  put  bigger  globes  in  the  strings, 
couldn’t  we  work  those?” 

She  hugged  him,  realizing  how  much 
he  wanted  to  contribute  to  the  project. 
“You’re  a  genius.  I’ll  ask  Mr.  Clark 
right  now'.” 

Mr.  Clark  was  not  only  happy  to 
contribute  the  lights  but  offered  to  put 
them  up  immediately.  But  he  was  so 
painstaking  and  so  slow  that  Debbie 
was  certain  he  would  never  finish  in 
time.  It  was  fully  dark  now  and  six 


o’clock  loomed  like  a  big  question  mark 
over  the  front  yard. 

“There,  1  guess  that  does  it,”  Mr. 
Clark  announced  at  last.  “Now  all  of 
you  go  across  the  street  and  see  how  it 
looks  when  1  turn  the  lights  on.” 

The  Martins  and  the  Clarks,  with 
the  other  neighbors  who  had  gathered 
to  watch,  crossed  the  snow-packed 
street  and  stood  waiting.  Furtively, 
Debbie  peeked  at  her  watch.  Five 
minutes  to  six.  She  still  had  time  to 
telephone  in  her  entry. 

lights  came  on  and  everyone 
gasped.  Brilliantly,  the  red  and  white 
stripes  stood  out  against  the  dark  back¬ 
ground.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  that 
there  were  tree  branches  above  the 
candy  sticks. 

“Oh,  it’s  just  beautiful!”  Debbie  said 
happily.  Now  she  could  understand 
why  Mr.  Clark  had  been  so  careful 
about  the  exact  places  for  the  lights. 
The  whole  scene  had  an  enchanting, 
fairy-like  quality.  There  was  even  a  sep¬ 
arate  little  light  for  the  sign.  “Thank 
you,  Mr.  Clark,”  she  said.  “Now  it’s  just 
absolutely  perfect.” 

“Kinda  pretty  at  that,”  he  agreed. 

Curious  passers-by  agreed,  too.  In 
the  following  days  and  nights  cars  drove 
along  the  street  and  slowed  down  to 
look. 

To  repay  Phillip  and  Jimmy,  and  in¬ 
directly  Mr.  Clark,  for  his  help,  Debbie 
had  entered  the  boys’  names  with  hers 
when  she  reported  to  the  contest  head¬ 
quarters.  The  boys,  puffed  with  pride 
to  see  their  names  in  the  newspaper  as 
contestants,  were  eager  to  see  how  the 
other  decorations  compared  with  The 
Peppermint  Forest.  They  persuaded  Mr. 
Clark  to  drive  both  families  on  a  tour 
of  the  other  entries.  It  was  then  that 
Debbie  discovered  that  other  persons 
too  had  been  spurred  to  make  greater 
efforts  by  the  large  prize.  All  the  deco¬ 
rations  were  so  much  more  elaborate 
than  in  previous  years. 

“The  Peppermint  Forest  looks  like 
what  it  is,”  she  groaned.  “Something 
that  a  bunch  of  kids  whipped  together.” 

“It  docs  no  .such  thing,”  Phillip  de¬ 
clared.  “It’s  the  best  in  the  whole  bunch, 
isn’t  it,  folks?” 

They  agreed,  but  Debbie’s  confidence 
was  shaken.  “We  haven’t  got  a  chance,” 
she  announced  bitterly  as  they  drove 
home.  “What  made  me  think  we  had?” 

“Why  don’t  you  let  the  judges  de¬ 
cide  that  next  U'ednesday?”  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
tin  said.  “With  your  originality  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  have  a  good  chance  of  win¬ 
ning.  Fretting  won’t  help.” 

Debbie,  however,  went  right  on  stew¬ 
ing.  On  Wednesday  she  woke  early. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Robin  Bloms  Ardythe  Dey 


with  . 


seamless  stockings 


This  month,  Co-cd  raises  a  cheer 
for  two  teams  whose  creative  cook¬ 
ing  won  them  prize-winning  places  in 
Pillsbur>’’s  1961  Grand  National  Recipe 
and  Baking  Contest  held  this  year  in 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  They  are  Robin  R. 
Bloms  of  Olvinpia,  Wash.,  and  Ardythe 
Lynne  Dey  of  Fort  Calhoun,  Nebraska. 

•  First  prize  winner  in  the  junior 
division,  Robin  Bloms  walked  off  with 
$3,(XK),  thanks  to  her  Apric-ot  Crunch 
Pie!  Robin’s  original  recipe,  a  rich  pie 
with  a  date  and  apric'ot-tapioca  filling, 
is  made  with  a  single  cnist  and  a 
crumb  topping  of  oatmeal  and  brown 
sugar. 

A  fourteen -year-old  sophomore  in 
high  school,  Robin  took  over  the  family 
cooking  when  her  mother  was  ill  three 
years  ago,  and  has  been  enjoying  it  as 
a  hobby  ever  since.  An  expert  baker  of 
breads  and  pastries  (ber  favorite  cook¬ 
ing  effort),  Robin  is  preparing  for  a 
career  as  a  professional  vocalist  and 
entertainer.  She  is  studying  music,  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  church  choir,  and  hoping 
to  be  a  music  major  in  college.  She 
will  use  part  of  her  award  money  to 
pay  for  a  family  vacation  in  Mexic-o, 
and  part  to  finance  her  college  edu¬ 
cation. 

This  year,  Pillsbury  selec'ted  10  final- 
i.sts  from  each  state,  and  10  more  from 
the  combined  entries  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Ric-o,  and  families 
of  foreign-based  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
Each  of  these  510  finalists  received  an 
award  of  rec-ognition,  and  from  their 
number,  the  100  finalists  (80  senior 
and  20  junior  finalists)  were  chosen  to 
compete  in  the  bakeoff,  where  their 
recipes  were  judged  by  a  panel  of  food 
experts. 


Incidentally,  Robin  baked  her  prize¬ 
winning  entry’  on  stove  number  13  at 
the  thirteenth  annual  Pillsbury  Bake-Off! 

•  Ardythe  L.  Dey,  second  prize  win¬ 
ner  in  the  recipe  and  baking  c-ontest, 
won  $1,(KK)  with  her  original  no-knead 
breakfast  bread,  which  she  calls  “Swed¬ 
ish  Tea  Log.”  Ardythe  fills  her  crescent 
shaped  coffee  cake  with  raisins  and 
pecans,  and  frosts  it  with  a  vanilla 
glaze. 

A  sixteen-year-old  high  school  junior, 
.Ardythe  credits  her  4-H  activities  for 
helping  develop  her  cooking  skills,  and 
says  that  she  enjoys  baking  best.  Be¬ 
sides  baking,  she  numbers  horseback 
riding,  painting,  and  music  among  her 
hobbies.  A  farm  dweller,  she  hopes 
some  day  to  be  able  to  raise  Black 
Angus  cattle  and  is  presently  busy  with 
school.  Future  Homemakers  of  America, 
and  4-H  Club  projects.  Her  future  plans 
include  studying  home  economics  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

Ardythe,  whose  recipe  previously 
won  three  prizes  at  a  Nebraska  State 
Fair,  competed  with  19  other  junior 
finalists  (including  first  prize  winner 
Robin  Bloms,  of  course)  in  the  Bake- 
Off  held  in  the  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel’s 
International  Ballroom,  which  was 
transformed  into  the  “biggest  kitchen 
on  earth”  for  the  event.  More  than 
$100,(M)0  in  cash  and  General  Electric 
equipment  was  awarded,  with  $4,500 
of  that  sum  going  to  junior  winners. 

Both  Robin  and  Ardythe,  along  with 
the  98  other  finalists,  received  an  all¬ 
expense  paid  trip  to  ('alifornia,  a  three- 
day  stay  at  the  Beverly  Hilton,  a  cash 
prize  of  $1(M),  and  the  new  General 
Electric  Range  and  all-purpose  mixer 
each  contestant  used  in  the  c-ompetition. 
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Christmas  Around  the  World 


Hare's  a  puzzle  to 
hong  on  your  Christmas 
tree!  Each  starred  word 
refers  to  a  seasonal 
custom  in  a  different 
land. 

Look  in  the  fireplace 
and  you'll  see  a  clue  to 
25  Across.  And  oh, 
the  delicious  cooking 
smells! 

These  foods  are 
based  on  favorite  reci> 
pes  from  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

Count  two  points  for 
each  correct  answer. 
Your  perfect  score  will 
be  120.  Please  turn  to 
page  42  for  the  an¬ 
swers. 


Sis  Christmasi 


You  play  the  UN  game  on  a  map  of  the  world 
wkh  cards  representing  members’  flags.  Illus¬ 
trated  flag  history  enclosed.  $5.00 


1.  Hits  very  lightly. 

5.  Takes  part  in  a  play. 

•  9.  It  is  the  custom  to  leave  _ 

for  birds  at  Christmas  time. 

*10.  Symbol  of  the  English  Christmas  is 
the  rosy-cheeked _ singer. 

12.  Female  deer. 

*13.  In  Switzerland  and  Germany,  Christ¬ 
mas  is  known  as  “Holy - ’’ 

15.  Referee  (abbr.). 

17.  Fish  eggs. 

18.  Enemy  agents. 

19.  Tennessee  Valley  .\uthority  (abbr.). 

20.  You  and  me. 

21.  _  cetera. 

"22.  _  suet  is  found  in  plum  pud¬ 

ding,  a  Christmas  delicacy. 

*25.  In  many  lands,  the  -  log  is 

burned  (in  France,  the  Suchc). 

27.  Second  note  of  the  musical  scale. 

28.  In  this  manner. 

*29.  The  Christmas _ has  become 

the  favorite  means  of  exchanging 
greetings. 

*31.  It  is  the  custom  in  many  countries  to 
attend  Midnight _ 

34.  Lieutenant  (abbr.). 

35.  American  League  (abbr.). 

36.  Et  cetera  (abbr.). 

*38.  These  make  possible  a  White  Christ¬ 
mas  in  many  lands. 

*43.  Mince  _ ,  once  baked  in  the 

fonn  of  a  manger,  is  a  holiday  delicacy. 

*44.  The  _  I  Doivn  is  considered 

the  tree  of  life. 

45.  Symbol  of  authority  or  affection. 

46.  Also. 

47.  Means  of  transportation  on  water. 

*49.  _  nig  is  a  favorite  food  in 

Poland  and  Serbia. 

*51,  Henry  V'H  introduced  the  wassail 
_ in  England. 

52.  Flows  back,  as  does  the  tide. 


1.  In  Czechoslovakia,  a  twig  from  a 

cherry - planted  Dec.  4  means 

marriage  if  it  blooms  by  Dec.  25. 

2.  Anti-aircraft  (abbr.). 

3.  Metal  objects  used  to  fasten  items 
together. 

4.  Cut  with  a  scissors  using  a  quick 
stroke. 

5.  Persistent  pain. 

6.  In  French  Canada.  _  are  fed 

well  to  prevent  the  ill  omen  of  a  meow 
at  Christmas  time. 

7.  Treasurer  (abbr.). 

8.  .\rrange  aceording  to  kinds. 

9.  Roast  _  is  a  holiday  footl. 

11.  Even,  as  of  land. 

12.  Defeat  soundly  in  a  fight. 

14.  Government  Issue  (abbr.  for  army 
clothing). 

16.  Marriage  is  the  _ of  the  man 

who  finds  an  almond  in  his  rice  pud¬ 
ding  in  Scandinavia. 

23.  Make  a  mistake. 

24.  Gave  food  to. 

25.  Sweet  potato. 

26.  United  States  of  .\merica  (abbr.). 

29.  Musical  symbol  indicating  pitch. 

30.  Space  in  a  house  just  below  tbe  roof. 

'32.  In  many  European  lands,  _ 

Nicholas  arrives  on  Dec.  6  with  his 
gifts. 

’33.  In  Russia,  a  pretty  caroler  is  led 
around  on  a _ _ 

37.  Shellfish. 

38.  Pack  in  an  orderly  manner. 

*39.  Expression  of  joy  in  Christmas  carols. 

40.  Popular  term  for  “all  right.” 

41.  Existed  in  the  piist. 

42.  Conceited  person. 

43.  Go  from  one  place  to  another. 

48.  Negative. 

50.  Prefix  meaning  away  as  in  “ _ 

sent.” 

My  score _ _ 


Parker  Brothers  Air  Travel  Game 

Players  jet  from  country  to  country  on  a 
beautit  lly  illustrated  world  map  in  an  exciting 
race  to  gti  the  most  points.  $3.00 


Parker  Brothers  Contirterst^  Game 

A  coks^l  world  map  is  the  field  for  sweeping 
movet  and  thrilling  action  as  power  is  pitted 
against  power  to  COatxoI  vast  areas.  $7.50 


*Parker  Brotfurs  Be/>islerf4  Tkatlemark  for  the  Gartte  Equipment 

PARKER  BIWTHERS,  INC. 

Salem,  Mass.  •  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

IbngfKture)  in  Cinadj  by  ColMI-Sproul*  Bom.  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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The  Peppermint  Forest 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

Was  there  anything,  anything  at  all  she 
could  do  to  make  her  decorations  more 
acceptable  to  the  judges?  She  got  out 
of  her  bed  and  walked  to  the  front 
door,  hugging  her  robe  close  against 
the  cold.  She  opened  the  door  and 
stopped  amazed. 

She  could  not  believe  her  eyes.  It 
had  snowed  during  the  night,  a  wet 
slushy  snow  that  penetrated  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  soaked  the  sheets 
on  the  trunks,  saturated  the  red  paper 
until  its  color  ran  in  rivulets  over  the 
white  strips.  The  sign  was  a  black  smear 
of  wet  pulp  that  hung  lopsided  on  its 
stick. 

She  ran  back  into  Phillip’s  room  and 
pulled  him  out  of  bed. 

“Oh,  boy!”  he  muttered,  as  they 
stood  on  the  porch  looking  at  the  yard, 
“What’ll  we  do  with  it  now?”  he  asked. 

“Rip  the  stuff  off,  I  guess.”  She 
sighed.  “.\11  that  hard  work  for  nothing. 
W'hen  the  headcpiarters  opens.  I’ll  have 
to  call  and  tell  them  we  aren’t  in  the 
contest  any  more.  It’s  awful!” 

Phillip  dug  his  fists  into  the  pockets 
of  his  robe  and  glared  at  the  sky.  “If 
it’d  held  off  one  more  night  v\e’d  have 
made  it.”  He  brought  his  head  down  to 
look  at  the  yard  once  more.  “The  Pep¬ 
permint  Forest  sure  is  icky,”  he  pro¬ 
nounced. 

Debbie  turned  slowly.  She  stared  at 
him.  “What  did  you  say?” 

“I  said  it’s  icky.  It  is.  What’s  wrong—” 

“That’s  it!”  .\t  his  baffled  expression 
she  took  hold  of  his  shoulders.  “We’re 
going  to  leave  the  mess  just  the  way  it 
is  now.  The  snow  didn’t  do  the  other 
decorations  any  good  either,  but  ours 
is  even  better  than  it  was  before.” 

He  pushed  her  hands  away.  “You 
gone  wacky  or  something?” 

“Come  on  in  the  house  and  I’ll  show 
you.”  She  pulled  him  with  her.  “.All  we 
have  to  do  is  make  a  new  sign.  If  we 
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can  only  get  it  done  before  the  judges 
get  here!” 

They  could  have  made  fifty  signs 
while  they  waited.  It  was  finished  and 
tacked  up.  Mrs.  Martin  left  for  work, 
chuckling  over  the  salvage.  Debbie  and 
Phillip  took  turns  watching  from  the 
front  window,  and  still  the  judges  did 
not  appear. 

Phillip  stood  at  the  window,  because 
Debbie  had  to  begin  dinner  prepara¬ 
tions,  no  matter  what  else  was  happen¬ 
ing.  Suddenly  he  called  out,  “Here 
they  are.  Deb.  Gosh,  there’re  five  of 
them!” 

She  hurried  from  the  kitchen  with  a 
bowl  in  her  hand  to  peer  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  at  the  two  men  and  three  women 
who  were  walking  around  the  yard. 

“They’re  writing  in  their  notebooks,” 
Phillip  whispered. 

“Two  of  them  are  talking  to  those 
people  who  stopped  in  the  car.  Gee, 
they’re  laughing.” 

“Oh,  they’re  going  away,”  Phillip 
groaned.  “Why  don’t  they  come  in  and 
tell  us?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said,  puzzled. 
“Oh,  aren’t  we  silly?  They  still  have  to 
look  at  the  rest  of  the  entries.  Maybe 
we  won’t  know  how  we  came  out  until 
they’re  finished  this  evening.” 

“You  mean  we  have  to  wait  till  to¬ 
night?” 

“I  guess  I  could  call  headquarters 
and  see  when  the  winner  will  be  an¬ 
nounced.” 

“What’re  you  waiting  for?” 

Debbie’s  call  proved  one  thing  only: 
no  information  was  being  given  out. 
The  winner  would  be  announced  in  the 
morning  paper,  and  the  prizes  awarded 
later. 

It  was  a  little  after  five  by  her  clock 
the  next  morning  when  Debbie,  who 
had  been  dozing  fitfully  most  of  the 
night,  heard  the  paper  hit  the  porch. 
She  jumped  out  of  bed,  threw  on  her 
robe  and  ran  through  the  house.  She 
jerked  opened  the  door  to  see  Phillip 
already  kneeling  on  the  porch  and  paw¬ 
ing  through  the  pages. 

They  found  the  page  about  the  con¬ 
test  with  the  winner  in  large  type.  The 
Biblical  scene  they  had  all  admired  had 
taken  the  prize.  In  the  entire  list  of 
names  they  were  unable  to  find  any 
mention  of  their  decoration.  But  in  a 
small  boxed  paragraph  all  by  itself, 
thev  read: 


For  Creative  Imagination  and  Inge¬ 
nuity  a  Special  Prize  of  $25  Is  Awarded 
to  Debbie  and  Phillip  Martin  and  Jimmy 
Clark 

For 

The  Peppermint  Forest 
We're  Only  Half  LickedI 


Schussing,  curving, 
cavorting...and  then 


ni  just  pick 
myself  up... 


I  LOVE 
BEING 
ACTIVE 


I  love  being  active  all  winter  long,  every 
single  month,  every  single  day  of  the 
month.  So  naturally  I  use  Tampax. 

Tampax®  internal  sanitary  protection  is 
just  as  wonderful  in  the  winter  as  it  is  in 
the  summer.  Never  chafes.  No  bulk  under 
heavy  clothes  or  clinging  stretch  pants. 
Prevents  odor.  Ends  disposal  problems. 
And  a  package  of  10  Tampax  tucks  con¬ 
veniently  into  your  purse  or  overnight  bag. 
Try  the  modern  way,  the  nicer  way,  the 
way  of  freedom.  Try  Tampax.  Your  choice 
of  3  absorbency  sizes  (Regular,  Super, 
Junior)  wherever  such  products  are  sold. 

T A  AA  DA  V  Inco'Porated, 

I  fil  Til  iiXN  Palmer,  Mass. 
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When  you  write  to  our  advertisers 
please  mention 
that  you  saw  it  in  CO-ED 
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IBEi  Wfnnmfi  CATALOG 


Everything  for  the  Wedding  &  Reception! 
invitotioni  e  Gifts  for  the  bridal  party 
Table  decorations  •  Trousseau  items 
Unusual,  exciting  personalised  items. 

ELAINE  CREATIONS 

Box  824  Dept.  F420 
Chicago  42,  III. 


ACNE? 

Treat  it  with  ENCA! 

Torgs^TCou^ temporary  cover-up  for  acne,  pim¬ 
ples  and  blackheads.  Treat  skin  blemishes  with 
Enca  Soap  and  Lotion — the  product  of  a  druggist's 
research,  prescribed  successfully  by  dermatologists. 

Non-irritatii»  Enca  gives  you  smooth,  at¬ 
tractive  skin.  Try  it  on  a  money-back  guarantee: 
Enca  Soap  and  Lotion,  $4.00  value,  available  for 
$2.98  with  this  coupon.  No  C.O.O.  charges  or 
postage  if  you  send  cash  with  order  to  Enca, 
Dept.  Ce,  P.O.  Box  736,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
Send  me  Enca  Soap  &  Lotion  at  the  special  price. 
□  $2.98  enclosed  □  Send  C.O.D. 

Address _ 

City  & 


'Tact  or  Fallacy?"  Answers 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

6.  True.  Too  little -iodine  mav  cause 
goiter.  Along  the  seacoast  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  there  is  iodine 
in  the  drinking  water  and  vegetables 
and  fruits  grown  in  local  soil.  Eating 
salt-water  fish  once  a  week  will  help. 
People  living  in  areas  where  iodine  is 
lacking  in  the  soil  often  use  iodized 
table  salt  regularly.  If  a  goiter  is  far 
advanced,  this  salt  may  be  harmful, 
however,  and  a  doctor  should  be  con¬ 
sulted. 

7.  True.  Nutritionists  agree  that  em¬ 
phasis  on  some  particular  food  instead 
of  on  the  kind  of  variety  that  makes  up 
a  balanced  diet  may  result  in  deficien¬ 
cies  which  can  cause  actual  damage 
and  illness  if  continued  over  a  period 
of  time. 

8.  False.  Even  when  cutting  calories 
for  overweight,  it  is  wise  to  include  some 
fat  in  the  diet.  Fats  are  a  main  source 
of  energy  for  body  processes  and  me¬ 
chanical  work  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  healthy  skin.  They  are  more  than 
twice  as  high  in  energy  value  as  the 
same  weight  of  carbohydrates  or  pro¬ 
teins. 

9.  True.  When  the  diet  has  too  little 
vitamin  A  for  long  periods,  skin  tissue 
breaks  down  allowing  bacteria  to  lodge 
and  cause  infection.  \’itamin  is  found 
in  yellow  fruits,  green  and  yellow  vege¬ 
tables,  in  butter,  whole  milk,  cream,  ice 
cream,  cheddar-type  cheese,  liver. 

10.  False.  Daily  weighing  indicates 
little  and  may  be  discouraging.  It  merely 
reHects  temporary  changes  in  the  amount 
of  water  and  food  in  the  body. 

11.  True.  Water  is  needed  to  aid  di¬ 
gestion,  to  regulate  body  temperature, 
for  the  health  of  all  body  cells,  to  help 
carry  nutrients  to  cells  and  waste  prod¬ 
ucts  away,  in  building  tissue,  and  to  re¬ 
place  daily  water  loss. 

1 2.  T rue.  Loose  teeth,  bleeding  gums, 
and  sore  or  stiff  joints  can  result  from 
a  deficiency  of  X'itamin  C  over  a  long 
period.  N'itamin  C  is  found  in  citrus 
fruits,  strawberries,  cantaloupes,  toma¬ 
toes,  green  peppers,  broccoli,  raw  or 
lightly  cooked  greens  or  cabbage,  white 
potatoes. 

13.  False.  Two  out  of  three  Ameri¬ 
cans  skimp  on  breakfast. 

14.  False.  The  first  meal  should  sup¬ 
ply  1/4  to  1/3  of  the  day’s  food.  In 
addition  to  carbohydrates,  proteins,  vita¬ 
mins,  and  minerals  are  needed  to  feed 
the  body  tissues  and  give  fuel  for  energy-. 

15.  Fake.  There  are  drugs  on  the 
market  that  depress  the  appetite.  These 


drugs  do  not  cause  a  loss  in  weight  but 
help  to  control  the  craving  for  food. 
Only  a  physician  should  suggest  and 
oversee  the  use  of  any  drugs. 

16.  False.  Browning  bread  decreases 
its  water  content,  not  its  caloric  content. 
Water  has  no  caloric  value. 

17.  False.  Overeating  is  what  gener¬ 
ally  causes  obesity.  Because  more  calo¬ 
ries  are  taken  into  the  body  than  are 
used  up,  fat  is  stored.  If  it  is  in  the 
family  meal  pattern  to  overeat,  all  mem¬ 
bers  may  be  overweight.  While  heredity 
may  play  a  part  in  obesity,  weight  can 
be  controlled  by  limiting  calories. 

18.  False.  No  single  food  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  blood  production. 

19.  False.  This  is  a  poor  way  to  lose 
pounds.  It  often  increases  the  appetite 
for  the  meals  that  follow  or  for  between- 
meal  snacks. 

20.  False.  Meats  that  are  rare,  me¬ 
dium  rare,  or  well  done  are  similar  in 
nutritive  value,  provided  they  have  been 
properly  prepared. 


Let  Nothing  You  Dismay 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

It  was  only  the  day  after  Christmas 
that  she  had  Janie’s  wire  from  Miami— 
Janie  who  was  so  young  and  impatient, 
and  too  busy  with  her  wedding  plans 
to  sit  down  and  write  a  letter.  Mar¬ 
velous  ski  socks,  the  wire  read.  Hotc  did 
you  guess  where  we  were  spending  our 
honeymoon?  So  that,  at  least,  was  all 
right,  even  though  she  had  forgotten, 
after  all,  to  write  an  explanation  to 
Janie.  Now  she  was  glad  that  she  hadn’t 
written.  Ski  socks,  indeed!  It  made  her 
think  of  her  own  youth  in  Sweden,  and 
it  was  a  number  of  minutes  before  her 
mind  returned  to  the  present.  But  then 
she  had  sent  the  nightie  to  Hilda!  For  a 
little  while,  for  a  few  happy  Christmas 
days  she  had  forgotten. 

It  was  another  week  before  Hilda’s 
letter  came.  Old  Hilda,  it  bi'gan  (in  the 
middle  of  her  own  thought,  after  the 
habit  of  her  simplicity),  h'or  a  second 
she  thought  her  worst  fears  had  been 
realized  and  her  heart  shook.  But  her 
eyes  moved  rapidly  on.  Old  Hilda,  they 
think,  there  is  only  to  keep  her  warm. 
So  they  send  the  stceaters,  the  mittens, 
the  socks.  Wlwt  could  make  her  pretty, 
such  a  one,  eh?  But  you,  my  lovely 
friend,  you  have  the  other  heart,  the  other 
eyes,  and  I  am  beautiful  now!  I  open  up 
the  tight-air  stove  so  the  room  is  full 
of  heat,  and  I  put  on  my  beautiful  dress 
made  for  dancing,  and  what  you  think? 
/  dance!  Old  Hikla  dance,  can  you  think 
of  it?  And  my  Tim  he  come  and  dance 
with  me.  Ha,  I  think  my  Tim,  he  fall 
in  love  with  me  all  over  again. 
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A  piece  of  cloth,  a 

SINGER  machine 

■  ■landlBII 


Dashing  dog  blankets— make  them 
for  Christmas  gifts.  They’re  so 
easy  you  could  turn  out  a  batch 
of  them  in  a  day. 

_  There’s  only  one  seam.  And 
A|||fc  you  can  add  the  binding  in 
a  jiffy  with  a  SINGER* 
machine.  Then  make  the 
tab,  button  it  together, 
and  your  four-footed 
friend  has  another  coat. 
We  made  Simplicity 
^  Pattern  4219  in  felt  and 

added  funny  bones  for 
"back  interest.’’  Or  you 
could  do  some  monogram 
ming  with  a  zigzag  attachment 
They’re  the  brightest  make-it 
yourself  Christmas  gifts  this  year 
Snag  the  idea  for  your  own  list 
It’s  ever  so  easy  to  make  yourself 
(and  your  pet)  look  good  with  a 
SINGER  machine.  Why  don’t 
you?  And  have  a  Merry  Christmas 
while  you’re  at  it. 


SINGER  “Young  Budget” ...  a  sleek 
teen  favorite,  because  it's  so  simple  to 
run.  $79.50  as  illustrated. 

Sew  low  prices  start  at  S49.S0  for  the 
SPARTAN*  Mode)  (not  illustrated)  at  your... 


SINGER 

SEWING  CENTERS 

Listed  in  your  phone  book  under 
SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

•A  Trademark  of  THE  SINGER  MFG.  CO. 


The  Engagement  Ring  with  the  PERFECT  Diamond 


Only  a  perfect  diamond  can  reflect  full  brilliance 
and  beauty  .  .  .  the  perfect  symbol  for  the  love  you 
share.  This  is  a  rare  gem  of  flawless  clarity,  fine  gem 
color  and  meticulous  modern  cut  .  .  .  found  always  in 
the  center  diamond  of  every  Keepsake  engagement  ring. 

The  Keepsake  Certificate,  signed  by  your  jeweler, 
gives  written  proof  of  perfect  quality.  It  also  gives 


protection  against  a  loss  of  diamonds,  plus  trade-in 
privilege  toward  a  larger  Keepsake. 

Only  an  authorized  Keepsake  Jeweler  (listed  in  the 
yellow  pages)  can  offer  you  the  guaranteed  protection 
of  Keepsake  Diamond  Rings.  Choose  from  many  lovely 
styles  by  the  world’s  leading  ring  designers,  each  with 
the  name  "Keepsake"  in  the  ring  and  on  the  tag. 


Rings  from  left  fo  right:  CARNEY  Ring  J675,  Wedding  Ring  87.50.  —  WAYTON  Ring 
$450.  Also  200  to  2250.  Wedding  Ring  20.  —  ARION  Ring  $300.  Wedding  Ring  75.—  r'  GnereetMd 
FORMAN  Ring  $150.  Wedding  Ring  42.50.  All  rings  available  in  yellow  or  white  gold.  >>)•< Hwuekeeplnf 
Prices  include  Federal  Ta«.  Rings  enlarged  to  show  details.  ®Traole  Mark  registered.  "gi?^ 


NOW  TO  PLAN  VOUl  EN6A6EMENT  AND  WEDDING 

Please  send  two  new  booklets  "How  to  Plan  Your 
Engagement  and  Wedding"  and  "Choosing  Your 
Diamond  Rings."  both  for  only  lOc.  Also  send 
special  offer  of  beautiful  44  page  Bride's  Book. 

Mama  -  _ 

*<*<4m*i  -  -  - 

r-«»Y  T-a 

KEE^KE  DIAMOND  KINGS  SYRACUSE  3,  N  Y.  ^  12.4, 


